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omething New! 











A beautiful 
Graymoor House Blessing 


for your home with a picture of Saint Francis embracing 
the crucified Christ in a gold stamped maroon double 
folder that has the soft-like feeling of kid leather. It will 
be a constant reminder to ask God’s blessing upon your 
home and your family. It is ideal as a gift for 100 


friends. Use the handy order form shown below EACH 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. Please send_____ copies of “The Graymoor House Blessing” at $1.00 per copy. 
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This Month 
MERRY CHRISTMAS .. . To each 
and every one of our readers we ex- 
tend our best wishes for a joyous 
and happy Christmas. We fell that 
each one of you is a personal and 
dear friend and so we pray that you 
will receive God’s good gifts, both 
spiritual and temporal. In His boun- 
ty may the Babe of Bethlehem bless 
you and yours, giving you all His 
peace. 

We remember you always but dur- 
ing this holy Christmastide our pray- 
ers are redoubled in your behalf. 


CIRCULATION ... Along about last 
May we embarked on a circulation 
campaign to raise the number of our 
subscribers to 100,000 by February 
1953. We chose this date because it 
marks the Golden Jubilee of Tue 
Lamp which Father Paul founded in 
1903 before he and our Society be- 
came Catholic. 

For a time we enjoyed a mild 
spurt and raised the circulation from 
the 40,000 of May to our present 
62,000. That isn’t too bad but time 
is getting short and we will really 
have to put on the subscriptions if 
we are to succeed. 

You can help us immensely by tak- 
ing a few subscriptions to THe LAMP 
as Christmas gifts for your relatives 
and friends. At this time of the year 
we have special gift rate subscrip- 
tions as you can see from our ad on 
page 25. 

You can help us a lot also and 
save us a good bit of money in book- 
keeping and postage by renewing 
your own subscription promptly. 
And to tell you the truth we’d much 
rather hold one of our old subscribers 
than put on a new one. 

So let’s all get behind this drive. 
With a little work and a little luck 
we can put it over. 


OUR COVER . .«. . Last summer 
Barton-Cotton, Inc. religious pub- 
lishers of Baltimore, Md., sponsored 
a national Christmas card contest. 
Our artist, Mrs. Lloyd Baker, whose 
work is signed with her maiden 
name, Joan Kelley, entered and won 





Joan (Kelley) Baker 


second grand prize with the unusual 
design of the Three Kings repro 
duced this month on our cover. Her 
original is done in tempera on blue 
paper. 

Mrs. Baker lives in Peekskill with 
her husband who is also an outstand- 
ing artist. She has been our Staff 
utist for a little over two years. 
Her picture head of 
this column 


appears at the 


CHAIR OF UNITY OCTAVE 
We'd like to remind you that next 
month, January 18-25 marks the forty 
fifth anniversary of the inauguration 
of the Chair of Unity Octave. The 
Octave, now world wide in observ- 
ance, consists of eight days of prayer 
and devotion to bring into the Cath- 
olic Church all who are now unfortu- 
nately outside the fold. 

May we request all of our readers 
to join in the Chair of Unity Octave? 
We are reminding you early, it’s true. 
But since we feel that prayer for the 
conversion of the world to Christ 
should not be confined to eight days 
out of the year, we hope that you 
will say the following prayer for 
Christian unity every day. Will you? 

That they all may be one as Thou, 
Father, in Me and I in Thee; that 
they also may be one in Us; that the 
world may believe that Thou hast 
sent me. 

VY. 1 say unto thee that thou art 
Peter. 

RY. And upon this Rock I will build 
my Church, 

LEFT US PRAY 

O Lord, Jesus Christ, Who didst 
say to Thine Apostles, “Peace I 
leave with you, My Peace I give unto 
you, regard not our sins but the 
faith of Thy Church, and grant unto 
her that peace and unity which are 
agreeable to Thy Will. Who livest 
and reignest, God forever and ever 
Amen. 
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Finder of things lost 
Worker of miracles 
Helper. in necessities 


Ever since his canonization St. 
Anthony has been a favorite 
saint of millions. His interest 
in man and his prompt help 
have made him loved by all. 


Every day we receive many 
petitions to be included in our 
perpetual novena. Many 
letters of thanksgiving for 
favors are received every day. 
Why not invoke 
SAINT ANTHONY 
in your need 
A NEW NOVENA BEGINS EVERY TUESDAY 
FRIARS 
THE ATONEMENT 
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Correspondence 








We Like These 


Dear Father, 

I have the honor of being a Gray 
moor Sponsor. The wonderful work 
you are doing deserves much more 
than this small contribution, however 
I am proud to be of some help, small 
though it may be. 

I look forward to each copy of Tut 
Lamp and read it from cover to. cover. 
Sometimes I even reread it 

Mrs. F. Wanser 
Brooklyn, N.Y 


Dear Father, 

I took a subscription to THe Lamp 
to get rid of a magazine salesman and 
at the time regretted the damage the 
gesture did to the budget. When the 
magazine began coming, however, it 
immediately struck a responsive chord. 

As a convert from the Episcopal 
Church who at first ‘didn’t want to 
become a Catholic’ and who was in 
tellectually convinced of the Catholic 
position long before I was emotionally 
willing to make a change I have found 
Father Paul's road to Rome a parallel 
in many ways. 

We have remembered the Society 
of the Atonement in our evening 
prayers for several months. My hus- 
band is also a convert. 

Mrs. C. Shelton 
El Verano, Calif 


Dear Father, 

Enclosed please find my check for 
$1.50 to cover cost and _ postage on one 
copy of Father Paul of Graymoor. I 
did not use the coupon in THe Lampe 
because I wanted to let some of my 
friends read it and have them experi- 
ence the keen enjoyment that I do 
each time I receive a copy of that 
wonderful publication. 

Josephine Paulas 
Floresville, Texas 


Dear Father, 

It’s remarkable how you manage to 
get so many, many interesting articles 
in one magazine. As soon as it comes 
everything else is forgotten because 
at least one of the articles has to be 
read, right then. 

Mrs. J. Kakos 
Alexandria, Va. 


Dear Father, 


I am sending a money order today 
in the amount of $6.50 to pay for 
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three subscriptions to some mission 
aries in India. 

I have read with great interest all 
the nice things said about your maga- 
zine which is a wonderful magazine 
indeed. But I believe one of the best 
tokens of appreciation is to spread it. 

Josephine Degasne 
New York City 


Dear Father, 

| just want to let you know how 
much I enjoy your publication, THe 
Lamp. Being a student I appreciate 
the exactness and to-the-pointness of 
your articles. The variety in the maga- 
zine hastens my reading of the entire 
magazine at one sitting. 

I thought you would like to know 
that my copy is read by fellow stu- 
dents. After I read it, about a day or 
two after I receive it, it goes into the 
Newman Club Library and is open to 
the use of the students. 


Dolores Arnold 
Chicago, Ill. 


St. Anthony 


Dear Father, 

I must write and tell you I have 
always received any favor I have ever 
asked of St. Anthony. I am sending a 
small donation and will send some 
more later. 

I met a friend of mine who was 
very upset over the small salary her 
husband was making and she could 
not make ends meet. I gave her one 
of the prayers to St. Anthony you sent 
me. She came to my- house thrilled. 
She said the prayers for a couple of 
days and now her husband has been 
offered three jobs paying almost twice 
as much as he is making at present. 
She said she is going to send you a 
donation as soon as she gets it. I told 
her to write and let you know how 
proud she is that she had confidence 
in the prayer. I also gave a prayer to 
a couple of my other friends. You 
will also hear from them. I am very 
happy I had those prayers to give 
them. 

Mrs. Catherine Sikes 
Savannah, Ga. 
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WELL, LET’S GET AT IT 


Tivs editorial is being written on the day before election 
We don’t know who is going to win, but this we do know 
we've been through quite a campaign. In spots it was a 
dirty campaign, because when skins were pricked and 
tempers flared, extreme things were said by both Dem 
ocrats and Republicans. There was a lot of disagreement. 

As the campaign progressed and the issues developed 
you could see that the politicans of both parties dif 
fered in methods rather than principles. Both Democrats 
and Republicans recognized that the people of this coun 
try of ours wanted something done about a speedy and 
honorable peace in Korea, about the corruption and 
bribery in Washington, about communists in govern 
ment, about civil and economic rights for all citizens, 
and about fair and equitable labor legislation. 

Each party went on record as being seriously con 
cerned with these matters. Each party solemnly prom 
ised over and over again that, if elected, it would see 
to it that all of these things would be taken care of. 

By the time you read this we will have decided 
whether the Democrats or the Republicans will have 
charge of the program. On January 4, when the new 
president is inaugurated one party or the other will as- 
sume responsibility for fulfilling it. 


So as soon as Congress reconvenes the majority party 
must immediately set to work to make good on the 
promises it has made to the American people. The times 
are crucial and this is not the place to rest on the 
laurels of the campaign victory. This is the time for who- 
ever wins really to buckle down and get to work. 

But the program for the country’s welfare cannot be 
fulfilled by one party alone without the help and as- 
sistance of the other. The minority party must intelli- 
gently and loyally give its cooperation that proper legis 
lation may be passed and proper action may be taken 

These issues, Korea, communism, corruption, civil 
rights, and equitable labor legislation, can no longer be 
used for political footballs. Too much is at stake. Both 
Republicans and Democrats have made solemn promises. 
Now let them deliver. 

As for you who are reading these lines—you have 
something to do, too. You can’t just sit back indolently 
and leave everything to the politicians. You must take 
an intelligent interest in what is being done. And you 
must make your opinion known. You must regularly pray 
that our new President and Congress may receive help 
and guidance from God. 


TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY 


You can really work yourself into quite a state of anxiety 
and fear if you continually concentrate on the woes of 
the word and your own personal worries. You see the 
gloomy specter of overpowering communism in foreign 
lands and the hunger and misery of peoples where war 
is raging. You know how fragile a thing is the present 
peace and how close we are to the chasm of a third 
World War. You worry, too, at the threat of communist 
infiltration in our own government and at the sad state 
of public and private morals. 

Then you have your own private worries and fears. 
Sickness and death. Money and taxes. Security and hap- 
piness. 

The really frightening part of all of these worries is 
that you know beyond the shadow of a doubt that the 
evils of the world at home and abroad cannot be de- 
stroyed by human ingenuity and good will alone. You 
know that no matter how sincere, honest, and devoted 
men may be they cannot prevail against the threatening 
forces of evil without the help of God. 

Thanks be to God, though, we do not depend solely 
upon human ingenuity and good will. We have God’s 
help in our struggles, and the recurrent feast of Christ- 
mas, reminding us of this tremendous fact serves to 
bolster our spirit and renew our hope. 


We must remember that Christ came to earth be- 
cause God in Heaven loves his people. Christ came to 
earth to redeem God’s people, to save them from their 
sins, to bring men and nations happiness and peace. In 
a word, Christ came to earth because God is good. 

And our God is all powerful, too. The Child born on 
Christmas night is King of Kings and Lord of Lords. The 
Babe of Bethlehem holds the whole universe in the 
hollow of His tiny hands. And since He is all powerful 
and since He is all loving we should not tremble, we 
should not fear. 

So when the woes of the world and your own private 
worries threaten to get you down take a few moments 
to consider that you are not alone, that God with all His 
love and all His power is with you. 

Think back over the years to the first Christmas night. 
See the shepherds standing watch over their sheep. 
Notice the hush of quiet expectancy in the air. Behold 
the bright light that breaks all around as myriads of 
angels triumphantly sing, “Glory to God in the highest.” 
And pay special attention to the one angel who, standing 
before the rest says to the frightened shepherds, “Fear 
not, for I bring you tidings of great joy, because today 
there is born for you a Savior who is Christ, the Lord.” t 
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by BROTHER BENET 


Sr. ANTHONY OF PADUA js identified in the minds 
4 thousands of Catholics as one of the greatest of 
the Italian saints, a thought for which one would 
juite properly be shot by the nearest Portugese, 
for of course the Saint was born in Lisbon and 
spent the greater part of his life in Portugal. Like 
wise, most of us regard the Infant Jesus of Prague 
as Bohemian while the fact is that the celebrated 
image is actually Spanish in origin. 

The origin of the Prague devotion goes back 
several centuries. A Spanish noble woman who was 
visiting her daughter, the Princess Polisena of Lob 
kowitz in Bohemia, gave her a statue made of wax. 
about 20 inches in height, beautifully garbed in 
royal robes with features expressive of mingled 
majesty and compassion, representing the Infant 
Jesus as the Divine King. Polisena valued this 
beautiful gift and when her husband died in 1623 
she presented it to the Carmelites, expressing the 
hope that the monks would hold it in all veneration. 

In 1631 the Swedish army invaded the area pro- 
faning and plundering churches and driving the 
religious away from their cloisters. The wonderful 
statue was unceremoniously tossed aside when they 
pillaged the monastery, losing both hands in its fall. 

About seven years later, the Carmelites returned 
and order was gradually restored. but the statue 
remained neglected, unnoticed among the rubbish. 
Then one of the priests, who had been a novice in 
the house before the war, remembered the statue 
and determined to find it if indeed it still existed. 
His search was successful, and joyfully he set it up 
in a decent place and prayed before it as of yore. 

One day in the midst of his solitary devotions 
the statue addressed him with these words: “Have 
pity on Me and I will have pity on you. Restore to 
Me My hands and I will give you peace!” Anxious 
to fulfill this request, the good priest had to face 
the fact that repairing statues then, as now, cost 
money: and money he had none. But a sick person 
came to his rescue by giving a handsome donation 
to repair the statue. 

Perhaps the donation was too handsome be- 
cause when Fr. Cyril sought permission to repair 
the statue, his Prior decided that such a large do- 
nation would be better used to buy an entirely 
new statue. But hardly was the new statue secured 
and erected, when a heavy candlestick fell against 
it and shattered it beyond repair. 

The next Superior then granted Fr. Cyril his wish 
to have the original statue repaired. Later, during 
a critical illness the Prior promised to offer a novena 
of Masses before the Image if his health was re- 
stored. His petition was granted and he not only 


FITZGERALD, S.A. 


kept his promise but placed the Infant in a place 
of honor in the community chapel. 
graces and blessings were obtained 
through veneration of the Holy Infant that at 
length the Prior resolved to place it in the church 
so that all the people could avail themselves of 
this mercy. In magnificent 
golden shrine was erected in a chapel adorned 
with red and white marble. This sumptuous temple 
became the veritable court of the Infant King. 
Unfortunately, there were sad days when the de 
votion deteriorated into little more than a worldly 
show, an ornate setting for famous musical con- 
certs and exotic ritual. Yet on the whole, this rich 
sanctuary and the cult of the Infant of Prague 
were but the brilliant externalization of the truth 
held by millions that the Word was made Flesh, 
that this Word was indeed Lord of Lords, and 
those Infant hands were the very Hands of God, 
from which every gift might well be hoped. “The 
more you honor Me, the more will I bless you!” 
The experience of supplicants over the centuries 
had confirmed the fact that the veneration of this 
particular representation of the Holy Childhood has 
brought spiritual and temporal aid to all who sought. 
In 1655 the Holy See solemnly crowned the Infant 
Jesus of Prague, thus officially acknowledging that 
in the designs of God it is an object through which 
the Divine Mercy chooses to manifest Itself in mir- 
aculous power, in both the spiritual and temporal 
order. 


So many 


scource of time a 


There are persons, even religious souls, who re- 
ject the devotion to the Infant of Prague as a super- 
stitious cult, one of those multitudinous growths 
in the field of devotional life of suspicious origin 
and pernicious effect that panders to the senti- 
mental and materialistic element ever lurking in so 
many people. They point out that there is no Mass 
or feast day to sanction the devotion; that the in- 
cident of the statue requesting the priest to “give 
Me back My hands and I will bless you,” seems 
puerile and unsound and contradicts the conserva- 
tive teaching of the Church which forbids us to 
regard statues and pictures as possessing any 
power proper to themselves. The most pointed 
objection of all, is that the prayers in connection 
with the devotion are often devoid of solid spirit- 
uality. 

Space does not permit a lengthy refutation of 
these charges. so a few words must suffice. First 
off, the fact that Rome permitted the statue to be 
crowned lifted the devotion out of the category 
which one might term “fly-by-night” devotion. What- 
ever merits the story of the Im- (Cont. on page 14) 


ALTHOUGH MANY PEOPLE BELIEVE THAT DEVOTION 


TO THE INFANT JESUS OF PRAGUE IS OF BOHEMIAN ORIGIN THE 
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THE CHALLENGE 





by Helen E. 
Hemberger 
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WE HEAR AND READ A LOT ABOUT THE WICKEDNESS OF YOUTH 


BUT IT IS ONLY JUST TO RECALL THEIR GOOD DEEDS, TOO 


We envy our youth of today, emerging from high school and college wit! 
dream filled eyes and courageous hearts. We envy them because life lies 
before them—challenging. 

We pity youth, also... coming into a world of chaos, war and _ political 
corruption, with military service and all it implies staring our boys in the 
face; while loneliness, fear and heartache are the lot of young wives and 
sweethearts. 

Yet we hope for them, too. We hope that they, with their innate honesty 
their straightforward method of attack, may be able to call a halt to the 
passive acceptance of false values, to the widespread evils of birth control, 
allurement to immorality, addiction to drugs, dishonesty with self and God. 

Lastly, we trust in them to accomplish the peace which we have failed 
to achieve, to return us to the government of decency and simplicity set up 
by our forefathers. We trust them to burn behind them the bridges of end 
less and needless taxation, to destroy political machines which cut off the hand 
of Americans as they extend them to vote. We trust them to throttle and 
silence forever the voice of the bigot, so long up-raised to confuse and mis 
represent with their rantings of “separation of church and state.” 

This is life’s challenge to our youth. Will they be able to accept it? We 
believe that they will for they are a valiant generation. They don’t want life 
handed to them on a silver platter; nor their beds feathered by the gold of 
their father’s dollars. They are willing to make their own way, working and 
fighting for the things in which they believe. 

They aren't a sniveling, patronizing Jot. Their behavior is prompted by 
their own convictions; not by what their companions expect or dictate. When 
one of them reaches an executive office in the government we have reason to 
believe that he won't be a “yes” man, that he'll be neither afraid nor ashamed 
to set his house in order regardless of party or patronage. If he makes a 
mistake he'll have the guts to admit it, to say, “I’m wrong,” because that’s the 
way he does things. He'll not be like our present day political figureheads 
who make a thousznd additional mistakes trying to cover up the first one, 
the one which they lacked the courage and decency to own up to. 

Youth will get what it wants because it is dauntless. They believe in going 
after things together. Never, in the history of our country, did greater loyalty 
exist than among our youth of today. 

In a mid-western city, where questionable movies were the policy of a 
chain of theatres, a large group of boys and girls banded together to pay a 
visit to the manager. 

“Look,” they said, “our Church, our conscience, and our decency won't 
put up with the shows you're booking here. Either give us decent pictures 
or we'll boycott your theatres and have all our friends do likewise.” They got 
what they went after—clean movies. Can you picture (Cont. on page 21) 
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Dear Santa Claus 


by LOIS SNELLING 


Jim Hubert opened the “Evening Star” and Elsie came 
from the kitchen to lean on the back of his chair. 

“How is the Santa Claus page?” she asked, casting a smile 
across the room at five-year-old Jamie. 

Jim turned to the Santa Claus page. 

“Full,” he grunted. “Every kid in town telling old Santa 
what he wants. Right good of Jeff Cheney. He might have 
filled. that. page-with paid ads.” 

“Jamie,” Elsie said, “It is getting close to Christmas. 
Don’t you want to write a letter to Santa and tell him 
what presents you'd like? They publish the letters in the 
“Evening Star” and send a copy to Santa Claus.” 

“I can’t write,” Jamie said it without enthusiasm, and 
went ahead coloring the horse in his color-book. 

“Of course not, darling. But I will help you.” 

“All right,” Jamie agreed, without looking up from the 
bright green tail he was giving the blue horse. 

Elsie went back to the kitchen to start dniner. Jamie 
left his book and followed her. 

“May I go over and see the Major?” he asked. And 
Elsie thought his mind was on something besides the 
Major as he said it. a 

“For just a little while,” she replied. As he passed 
through the door she added, “As though you don’t go a 
dozen times a day.” 

Major Cooper had been in the army a long time ago. He 
was retired and had a stiff knee and a quiet, happy dis- 
position. He lived with his daughter across the hedge, 
and was Jamie’s best friend. Jamie played with Dick Wig- 
gins, who was nearer his own age and who lived across 
the street. He liked Dick and was always quoting, “Dick 
said this,” and, “Dick did that,” But his best friend was 
the Maior. 

When Elsie had placed the chops in the grill, she re- 
appeared before her husband. 

“Jim, do you suppose he ever guesses where the things 
really come from?” 

“Nope.” Jim was reading the political news, and with 
the political portion of his mind he went ahead reading it. 
“He’s too little. It's a wonderful thing—a child’s faith in 
Santa Claus.” 

“When are you going to get the tree, Jim?” 

“Oh, tomorrow, maybe. There are some beauties on that 
vacant lot next to Grigg’s filling station. I'll leave it in the 
car till Jamie is asleep, so he won't see it.” 

When dinner was ready, Jamie had not returned. Elsie 
called Major Cooper on the phone and asked him to send 
the boy home. 

“He isn’t here, Mrs. Hubert,” the Major said. “He 
visited awhile, then he saw Sam Wiggins and his boy 
drive in with their Christmas tree. He lit out over there.” 

Elsie ran across the street. Through the Wiggins’ big 
picture window, she saw the commotion in the living- 
room. Sam already had the tree standing on its pedestal, 
and Dick was shrieking with delight as he fastened a blue 
ball on a low branch. Standing beside him was Jamie, a 
red ball clasped in his hand. 

Elsie apologized for Jamie’s presence, but Nora Wig- 
gins only laughed. 

“The more the merrier,” she said. “Dick dotes on the 
decorating, and I guess Jamie likes it too.” 


Elsie said to herself as she led Jamie home, “The chil- 
dren make a mess of the tree. And the Wiggins spoil the 
beauty and mystery of it—that thrill of getting up on 
Christmas morning to find the wonderful tree and gifts 
that Santa Claus has left.” 

Jamie was very quiet during dinner. It was almost as 
though he were suffering from a guilty conscience. 

“Hope he doesn’t think I'm mad at him for going over 
to Wiggins’,” she mused. “He and Dick are in and out all 
the time.” 

Before washing the dishes, Elsie sat down at a desk and 
laid out a sheet of white paper. She handed a pencil to 
Jamie and took him on her lap. 

“Now,” she said, “Suppose we write the letter to Santa, 
so the mail-man can get it in the morning. I'll guide 
your hand with mine—like this.” And holding Jamie’s small 
hand, she caused the pencil he clutched to write in a 
terrible scrawl: “Dear Santa, Will you please bring me—” 
She lifted the hand and asked, “What do you want him 
to bring, Jamie?” 

“Oh,” Jamie replied, trying to concentrate, “A ball and 
bat, some roller skates, a cowboy suit, some new records—” 

When everything was recorded, Jamie’s hand hurt. He 
let his mother seal the envelope, though he usually got a 
thrill out of licking the mucilage. 

Elsie mailed the letter the next morning. In the evening 
when the “Evening Star” plunked against the door, she 
beat Jim to it. She ovened it at the Santa Claus page, 
and ran her eye quickly over the names beneath the 
letters. 

“Jamie,” she called, “Here’s your letter in the paper. 
Listen—Just like we wrote it.” She read the letter, then 
smiled down at Jamie. But Jamie’s return smile was faint. 
His lack of interest annoyed Elsie a little. 

“Wonder if somebody has been telling him there isn’t 
any Santa Claus,” she worried. , 

Jim was so late leaving the office, he failed to get 
the tree. 

“Plenty of time,” he said. 

When Elsie opened the mail-box the next morning, 
she took out a handful of Christmas cards. In the midst of 
them was one lone letter, addressed to both her and Jim. 
It was typewritten and bore a local postmark, so she 
supposed it was a bill. But it wasn’t! There were two 
separate sheets inside, and as she read the first one her 
lip twisted in a bewildered mile. “Dear Mr. and Mrs. 
Hubert: The enclosed letter came direct to me here at 
the North Pole. I didn’t know just what to do about it, so 
I thought I would send the letter on to you. Much as I 
love children, I know that parents know best what to do 
for them. Of course, I shall make my trip as usual.” The 
typed signature was “Santa Claus.” 

Elsie quickly opened the other sheet. It was a twin to 
the first, and bore the same neat typing. “Dear Santa: I 
am a little boy five years old. I have a Daddy and Mother. 
They love me very much except at Christmas. I want 
some nice things for Christmas. Ball, bat, roller skates, 
cowboy suit and such. If you bring me these, I thank you. 
But what I want to write you most is to ask if you can 
have my Daddy and Mother to give me some presents. 
Dick Wiggins gets things from his (Cont. on page 10) 
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Jamie thought his parents loved him all year 
% g Sane except at Christmas time. But a letter from Santa Claus 
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He seemed scarce large enough to tend the sheep — 
The little shepherd boy of Bethlehem; 

Yet with a manly zeal he strove to keep 

The trust imposed, as he watched over them. 

And thus it was that on the Holy Night, 

While shepherding his flock upon a hill, 

The child beheld a strange, effulgent light, 

And heard the angel chorus, “Peace... Goodwill...” 


Because his eager boyish heart was true 
And faithful always to its duty, he 

Was privileged to be among the few 
Who worshipped Christ at His nativity. 
Men need be faithful over little things 
If they would glorify the King of Kings. 


—Vivian Ricker 
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DEAR SANTA CLAUS 

(From page 8) parents and grand 
ma and folks and from you too. And 
Dick helps decorate their tree. I think 
it would be fun to decorate a tree. 
The trees you always bring me are 
pretty. | would love the presents from 
my Daddy and Mother.” The typed 
signature was “Jamie Hubert.” 

Elsie stood for a moment staring at 
the sheet of paper. What sort of 
rebuke was this? Jamie—whom they 
wanted to know all the beauty of 
Christmas! The Christ Child, the mys- 
tery of Santa Claus. the love ex- 
pressed through gifts! She felt anger, 
bewilderment, hurt. 

Elsie called Jim on the telephone. 

“Jim,” she said, “I want you to go 
over to the “Evening Star” office and 
give Jelf Cheney a piece of my mind.” 

And then while she told Jim about 
the letter, she knew that idea wasn't 
reasonable. Jeff Cheney wouldn't write 
the impudent letter. He had asked 
the children of the town to write to 
Santa Claus. He had already printed 
a letter from Jamie. It was like double- 
crossing the old saint. 

“Oh, never mind!” she told Jim. 
“But listen, dear—Jamie and I will 
meet you down town this evening. We 
are all going to buy a tree together. 
We'll decorate it together. We will—” 
She was still reminding herself what 
they would do together after Jim had 
hung up. 

Elsie and Jamie shopped in the 
store until time for Jim to leave the 
office. Then they drove to the vacant 
lot where the trees were. Jamie was 
hilarious as he prowled among the big 
and little firs and cedars and pines. 

“You choose it,” Elsie said. 

The one he chose was much too 
big for their room, and Jim had a lot 
of sawing to do to make it fit. But it 
bedazzled them all, as they strung the 
colored lights and hung the glittering 
ornaments. 

“It’s the most wonderful tree we 
ever had!” Jamie crowed, as he stared 
up to its furthermost tip. “I sort of 
hope Santa doesn’t bring a tree this 
year. We don’t need it—not with this 
fine one.” 

Elsie’s eyes met Jim’s across a green 
bench, and she smiled mistily. 

Elsie was busy with wrapping 
packages, unwrapping packages, hang- 
ing wreaths, baking. When she awoke 
on Christmas morning, she lay quiet, 
listening. Would Jamie rise long be- 
fore rising time, as he always had, 
and steal into the living-room to see 
what had happened? She choked a 
little as she reminded herself that he 
already knew what had _ happened. 
All except the gifts for him which she 
and Jim had (Cont. on page 24) 
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by DAVID GANNON, S.A. 


Tue Angel of Death came to The Inn 
during the night of October 21st. One 
of the homeless men who are ever 
seeking refuge at The Inn was strick- 
en with a heart attack and died, we 
believe, instantly. He was found dead 
in the washroom at 1:30 A.M. by an 
other man, who immediately awaken 
ed the Friars. Conditional absolution 
was given by one of the priests after 
which the doctor announced that the 
man’s death was due to a coronary 
thrombosis. 

Death, even when it is expected, 
comes as a shock to those who witness 
its effects. When is comes unexpec- 
tedly, it leaves one with a helpless 
numb and yet profound feeling which 
words cannot express. In the presence 
of death, one realizes that this is an 
experience he too, must endure. “It 
is appointed unto men once to die, 
and after this, the judgment.” The 
uncertainty of the how and where 
and when of death should keep men 
prepared always, but unfortunately, 
the only one certain reality of life 
death—is easily forgotten. 

When a man dies at The Inn, his 
admittance card is taken from the file 
to see if he left the name and ad- 
dress of a relative in the event of 
serious illness or death. In this par- 
ticulay ease, the man had a family 
who had not seen him for months. 
They took care of his burial. Cer- 
tainly their sorrow must have been 
lessened, knowing that their “black 
sheep” died in a holy place where 
Christ is ever present in His Eucha- 
ristic love. Perhaps their daily pravers 
for him whom they considered “a 
wasted life” merited for him the grace 
of final repentance within the shelter 
of The Inn. 

During the half century of The 
Inn’s existence, 33 homeless men for 
whom no relatives could be found, 
have been buried in our own ceme- 
tery. Their bodies rest near the 
bodies of our own beloved dead— 
priests and brothers. Death is a great 
leveler. 1} comes to all. rich and voor, 
great and humble, learned and ig- 
norant. OF some of these men buried 
in our own cemetery we knew very 
little, but that did not matter. It is a 
corporal work of merey to burv the 
dead. Yet, one cannot help but won- 
der how it was that the footsteps of 
these men led them to Graymoor to 
die in God’s holy grace: and to share 
in the pravers offered for those who 
lie beneath the grass of “God’s Half- 
acre” at Grayvmoor. Sxmewhere along 
the way thev merited that grace, or 
someone else’s sacrifices merited it for 
them. Who knows? Perhaps a good 





mother constantly praying for the lad 
who was so different from the other 
children—“good but weak.” A good 
mother always excuses a son's fail- 


ings in those words; again, who 
knows? Perhaps the grace was merited 
by a good nun, offering her life to 
God in sacrifice for the salvation of 
one soul. Dismas, the felon, was can- 
onized by the dying Christ on Cal- 
vary when Christ said to him “This 
day you shall be with me in Para- 
dise.” 

A pious tradition has come down 
to us through the Ages telling us that 
Dismas, as a child, was bathed in the 
same water that Our Lady used to 
bathe the Infant Jesus. No, it is not 
an article of faith, and you do not 
have to believe it, but it could be so. 
It could be so. God’s ways are not 
our ways. This mystery of divine 
grace we shall not understand fully 
until we no longer see “through a 
glass in a dark manner.” 

The most tragic death I ever wit- 
nessed happened at The Inn. The 
man was young and educated, and 
came from a good Protestant family. 
He could paint beautifully. I pass one 
of the signs he painted every day on 
the way to my office. It always re- 
minds me to say: “May the soul of 
—, and all the souls of the faithful 
departed, through the mercy of God, 
rest in peace. Amen.” 

Among the many things this chap 
could do well was to trim hair. Two 
days before he died, (it was a Satur- 
day afternoon) I asked him to trim 
my hair, and he said: “Surely, Father.” 
During the hair trimming job which 
did not take long, since IT have very 
little, he told me of his plans to leave 
the following Tuesday. He was getting 
his old job back—sign painting—at 








$3.57 an hour. He was very happy, 
with high hopes for the future. 
“Though a Protestant, | love Catholic 
things,” he said. Then he spoke of 
the kindness he had found at Gray- 
moor, and mentioned particularly the 
kindness of Fathers Thomas, Stephen, 
Paulinas. Jolin the Baptist. and Nou 
he was all set, come Tuesday,—Well! 

it was to be the beginning of a new 
life. 

The following Tuesday morning af 
ter | celebrated Mass. 1 was told that 
one of the men was dying in the dorm- 
itory. the doctor was standing at the 
bed of the young painter who had cut 
my hair on Saturday. It just did not 
seem possible. The lad who three davs 
hefore had such high hopes and the 
lovely dreams he would make come 
true, was lving there unconscious. His 
skin had turned the color of bronze. 
Doctors have a way of looking at a 
priest when the priest arrives at the 
sick bed of one for whom there is no 
hope of life, awl see’ng the doctor's 
look, t= priest knows what to do. I 
gave th» painter conditional absolu- 
tion. He died just as soon as he 
reached the hospital in Peekskill, 
which is four miles from Grayvmoor. 

What happened to cause his death 
is an almost unbelievable story. On 
Mondav he asked the Father Superior 
for a pint of wood alcohol to cut the 
shellac he was going to use. Instead 
of cutting the shellec with it, he drank 
the wood alcohol. That pint of alcohol 
destroved all the things he hoped to 
and could have accomplished. I hope 
you will say a little vraver for his 
soul. He was “good but weak.” 


We are now apnroaching the Holy 
Season of Christ- (Cont. on page 14 
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Tue piccrimiace sea 
son at Graymoor came to a glorious 
end on the Feast of Christ the king 
when a record crowd of almost 6,000 
people came to visit the Mount of 
the Atonement. The day began with 
Solemn Mass and ended in the after 
noon with Solemn Benediction of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament. It was a 
beautiful day from every point of 
view and the Pilgrims left Graymoor 
with a firm desire to return again next 


veal T 
Tuere was a lot of 


excitement recently at Graymoor when 
fire destroyed a huge barn on the 
Sister’s property here. Fortunately no 
one was injured. But for a while the 
Sisters and Friars were mighty scared 
as the flames crept towards the ga 
rage and the gas pump. It was only 
the gallant labors of the Garrison and 
Peekskill Fire Departments that saved 
the other buildings. Stored in the shed 
were extra benches and tables for the 
Sisters’ Refectory, all the Christmas 
cribs used in the various chapels and 
the winters coal supply. The only 
things saved was the coal. By dint of 
keeping it wet the firemen prevented 
it from going up in smoke. The fire 
represents a great loss to the Sisters. 
Not that the contents of the barn were 
so very valuable. But the fire came at 
a time when the Sisters are in the 
midst of building a new convent and 
are in no position to sustain very 
much loss. > 


Oxce acatin hats were 
dusted off, the suitcases were resur- 
rected from the attic and the maps 
were unfolded, as a number of Friars 
hit the trail for various assignments. 
To Field, British Columbia, Canada, 
went Father Timothy Dran, S.A., of 
Jersey City, New Jersey. He will be 
pastor of St. Joseph’s Church there. 
Armed with his accordion and few 
trunks he left from New York several 
weeks ago to take up his abode in the 
Canadian Rockies, where he replaces 
Father Leon Kotsko, $.A., who has 
been made pastor of the Church of 
St. Madeleine Sophie Barat in Lum- 
berton, N.C. 

To the Japanese Mission in Green- 
wood, B.C., Canada, went Father Mar- 
tin Jennings, S.A., to help Father 
Aedan Davis, S.A. in the work among 
the Japanese people of the interior of 
British Columbia. He replaces Father 
Adunatus Panittieri, S.A.. who return- 
ed to Graymoor. 

St. Joseph’s House lost two of its 


®raumoor Annals ie 


members when Bro. Paschal Breau 


S.A., and Bro. Bernard Gorman, S.A 
left to take new duties elsewhere. Bro. 
Paschal has gone to the Friars Sem 
inary in Washington, D.C., where lhe 
will do invthing that needs to be done. 
Bro. Bernard has been assigned to St. 
John’s Atonement Seminary at Mon 
tour Falls, N.Y.. where he will be 
secretary and general amanuensis to 
Father Alexander Beaton, S.A., the 
Father Guardian of the house there. 
Both Brothers are gifted with many 
talents, Bro. Paschal having served as 
cook and sacristan at the Friars Mon 
astery in Rome, and Bro. Bernard hay 
ing done his bit as secretary to the 
Very Rev. Fr. General for the past 
three vears t 


Wonrpo COMES trom oul 
Monastery in Rome that one of the 
Friars there recently professed his 
Perpetual Vows as a Friar of the 
Atonement. The ceremony took place 
in the beautiful church of St. Onofrio, 
the headquarters of the Knights of 
the Holy Sepulchre, which is in the 
care of the Graymoor Friars. The 
Friar professing his Final Vows was 
Fra. Geottrey Wood, S.A., of Philadel 
phia, Pa. The Procurator-General of 
the Friars received the profession of 
vows, assisted by Very Rev. Fr. Eu 
gene, S.A., Vicar-General of the Friars, 
and Fr. Dunstan, S.A., Assistant Su- 
perior of the monastery. Fra. Geoff 
rey, in company with Fra. Edmund 
Delany, S.A., of Waterbury, Conn., 
and Fra. Mark Traenkle, S.A., of Nut- 
ley, N.J., are pursuing their studies in 
Theology at the Pontifical Gregorian 
University in the Eternal City. ? 


ALL tHe personnel of 
the Graymoor Press were on hand re- 
cently for a farewell dinner honoring 
one of our boys who is leaving us to 
go into the Army. The whole gang 
gathered at the Washington Tavern 
in Peekskill and really surprised Ed- 
win Croft, who hadn’t the slightest 
idea that the dinner was_ being 
planned. Eddie has been operating 
the folder for about a year and has 
done fine work for the Graymoor 
Press. It was with genuine regret that 
all at the Press saw him leave. On 
hand for the farewell dinner were 
Fathers Samuel, Bonaventure, Celes- 
tine and Alcuin, S.A., Harrison Mur- 
phy, Manager of the plant, and all the 
personnel engaged at the Press. The 
moving spirit behind the farewell din- 
ner was Mike Taddeo, who did a won- 


derful job. + 
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As vu 
press the Friars at Graymoor ar 
quickly falling under the spell of 
Christmas. Very shortly the choir will 


Annals go to 


be practicing its music for Midnight 
Mass, the sacristan will begin hunting 
for the decorations he used last year, 
the colored lights will be strung an.l 
tested and there will be much waxing 
of floors and washing of windows. As 
usual, Midnight Mass will be cele 
brated at Graymoor in the Chapel of 
Our Lady of the Atonement, preceded 
by the singing of Christmas carols. At 
the Convent of the Graymoor Sisters 
Mass will be celebrated in St. John’s 
Church at Midnight and on Christmas 
morning at 10 A.M. We will tell vou 
all about our Christmas celebration in 
the next issue of THe Lamp. Tt 


An THE invitation of 
His Excellency, Archbishop Cushing 
of Boston, the Sisters of the Atone- 
ment took over the care of Emmanuel 
House in Boston. This is a settlement 
house located in the South End of 
Boston not far from the Cathedral 
of the Holy Cross. Previously under 
the care of the Sisters of St. Joseph, 
Emmanuel House has been trans- 
ferred to the Atonement Sisters be- 
cause of the fact that they are en- 
gaged in social and catechetical work 
solely, while the work of the Sisters 
of St. Joseph is primarily in the teach- 
ing field. The Graymoor Sisters took 
over their new charge on November 
19th. the Feast of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary. This foundation is the first 
of the Atonement Sisters in the Arch- 
diocese of Boston. 


Tus MONTH our eS- 
teemed contemporary “The Graymoor- 
ian” will suspend publication. The 














“CHAIR « UNITY | 


Johnny Bianco of North Adams, Mass. 


paper was inaugurated as a good-will 
gesture, to keep the many friends and 
benefactors posted on the activities 
and progress of the Friars. The cost 
of publication has become prohibitive, 
however. It is impossible for the Friars 


for some time. In the January issue of 
THe Lamp we will tell you more about 
Father Agnellus and his missions. tT 


Preparations are un 
der way for the Golden Jubilee of Tut 
Lamp, which will take place on Feb 
ruary 3, 1953. By way of circulation 
the Editor of THe Lamp, Very Rev. 
Samuel Cummings, S.A. is preparing 
an anniversary edition for the Febru 
ary number. As our readers know 
Tue Lamp predates the reception of 
the Society of the Atonement into the 
Catholic Church. In its fifty years 
Tue Lamp has seen a great growth at 
Gravmoor and a vast increase among 
the Graymoor Friars. It is the hope of 
the Editor that the circulation of the 
magazine will reach 100,000 during 
the Jubilee year. t 





Av vue Mission Ex 
hibit held not long ago in Springfield, 
Mass., over 170,000 visited the various 
mission booths, and among them the 
booth of the Graymoor Friars. The 
Exhibit was sponsored by the Society 
of the Propagation of the Faith, to 
celebrate the Silver Anniversary of the 
Society in the Diocese of Springfield 

Johnny Bianco, a very personable 
youngster from North Adams, donned 
the habit of a miniature Graymoor 
Friar and stole the show at the Exhib 
it. He walked around the Industrial 
Arts Building with a sandwich board 
bearing the message, “Graymoor is 
Growing.” The Sisters of the Atone 
ment had a fine representative in An 
nie Hopkins, who is in the Fifth Grade 
at the Cathedral Grammar School in 
Springfield. Both Johnny and Annie 
were a great help to the Friars and 
enjoyed their jobs to the full. 

The highlight of the exhibit was 
the mission pageant, in which approxi 
mately 500 children, garbed as mis 
sionary Priests, Brothers and Sisters 
marched into the stadium for the open 
ing exercises. At the end of the pro 


Y to keep The Graymoorian rolling at cession were youngsters _garbed as 

1] such tremendous expense. We do feel Our Lady of the Missions, St. Fran 

it nevertheless, that is has accomplished Cis Xavier 2 “St. Pherese, the Little 

a its task. It has made our work known Flower, a “( ardinal,” a “Bishop, and 

= to our friends and has given them a rhe Holy Father.’ Phe principle 
good picture of what the Friars are address at the opening exercises was 

‘ doing all over the world. With the delivered by Most Rev. Fulton J. 

- January issue of THe Lap, the edi Sheen, National Director of the So 

= tor of the Graymoorian will becom« ciety for Yt oy pny of the Faith. 

id a columnist, and will revive the “Mis All — " ym bP ay hog oe 

ee sion Roundup,” which appeared in On Eas 4 pon 9 aon ul the Unitec 

At Tne Lamp several years ago. The States, much cre¢ it for which must go 
material which was contained in “The to Msgr. George J. Hurley, Diocesan 

me Graymoorian” will be printed in the : one Director of the Society for the Propa 

Gravmoor Annals and the Mission Annie Hopkins of Springfield, Mass. gation of the Faith. 

a Roundup. t 

" Faruen AGNELLUS, 
S.A., one of our intrepid Missionaries 

of wrote to us recently, telling of his 

ng progress in Western Canada. Father 

1e- has a mission territory some 90 miles 

ie] long in his care. His pastorate extends 

nt over four churches, one of them being 

of an Indian Reservation. He is situated 

ral in Athalmer, British Columbia, Cana 

ler da, where he has been since 1947. Al- 

yh, though he has had the responsibility 

1S- of constructing a new parish church, 

ye- he has proceeded, nothing daunted, to 

n- the building of two other churches as 

ork well. One of these is at Radium Hot 

ers Springs, a famous spa in the Canadian 

ch- Rockies. The other is a mission chapel 

ok at Edgewater, B.C., where there are a 

ye! number of Catholic families who had 

of to travel twenty miles every Sunday 

irst for Mass. But with his usual trust in 

ch- God, Father has started the construct- 


ion of the Atonement Chapel at Edge- 
water and very soon will be in the 





es- midst of decorating the interior. The L. to R., Fr. Michael Sugrue, $.A., Most Rev. Bishop Weldon, Msgr. 
ty church at Radium has been completed Hurley, and Fr. Simeon Heine, S.A. 
1e 
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INFANT JESUS OF PRAGUE 


(From page 5) age itself may have, it 
is enough to know that God has 
wrought miracles and answered pray- 
ers in response to those seeking Divine 
aid through this particular conception 
of the Holy Childhood. Evidently it is 
pleasing to God that-His Son be hon- 
ored in this form of devotion. 

As for the statue making a request 
for the restoration of its hands, ob- 
viously the Voice is that of Christ, not 
the statue itself, and no one supposes 
the inanimate statue is more than a 
passive instrument of God’s mercy, 
much as the picture of Our Lady of 
Guadaloupe is simply the tangible 
sign and instrument of Mary’s love for 
the people of Mexico. Certainly God's 
power does not depend upon whether 
or not two wax hands are restored to 
a particular statue, but it may please 
the Divine Power to request this task 
of a man as evidence of good will and 
humility. 

You might just similarly character- 
ize as well that mysterious note so 
often struck in the Holy Gospel: the 
words of the Weary Savior to the Sa 
maritan woman at the well, “Woman, 
give me to drink;” the borrowing of 
the colt for the triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem, “if any man stop you, say 
that the Lord has need...” What a 
world of mystery and wonder sounds 
in these words, the very voice of God 
made man saying, “Give Me,” and 
“the Lord has need!” What a mys 
terious commerce is here established 
between the fullness that is God and 
the emptiness that is man! The med 
itative mind that catches the subtle 
meanings hidden in such quiet phrases 
is not scandalized by an echo 17 
centuries later: “Give Me My hands, 
and I will give you peace.” It is alert 
to the Divine Voice, and does not 
stumble over words. It grasps at once 
the inner meaning, which in this case 
rings true and does square with the 
Gospel. Be that as it may, one may 
discard the story and still maintain 
devotion to the Infant of Prague on 
reasonable grounds. 

Lastly, as for the objections to sen- 
timentalism and materialism, may not 
one allege the same against other de- 
votions which are often enough senti- 
mental? For that matter, what legit- 
imate devotion exists without its fringe 
of devotees dedicated to debasing it, 
and turning it into a pious carnival? 
Why, even devotion to the Sacred 
Heart established by Christ Himself 
is subject to abuse at the hands of 
the well meaning but spiritually wit- 
less. “Abuse is no argument against 
right use,” as the time worn maxim 
has it; if it were there is scarcely a 
sacramental or pious devotion in the 


Church that could survive judgement. 

No, like every other such devotion, 
that to the Holy Child of Prague 
properly used, can well nourish the 
souls of those who partciipate in it. 
If this were not so, it is hardly likely 
that the esteemed Order of Carmel 
would propagate it, or that the Bish- 
ops of the Church, ever watchful for 
the good of souls, would fail to take 
action against it. But the dominion of 
the little King is extended every 
where, and everywhere hearts are 
opened to receive Him. 

In our time the Infant of Prague 
feature of 
American devotional life. His reign is 
no longer confined to Carmelite mon 


has become a_ familiar 


asteries. Chapels, churches, and _pri- 
CHRISTMAS CHOIR 


A bright lamp from a stable door, 
An Infant in the hay, 
Three wise men kneeling on the floor 
Who came from far away; 
A glorious light in Mary’s eyes; 
A Star rejlected there 
From a desert night and desert skies 
With wonder in the air. 
O Bethlehem, O little town 
Which heard our Saviors voice, 
We wear you like a Holy gown 
In hearts that sing: REJOICE! 


LuctLe COLEMAN 





vate homes have enthroned the little 
King. 

The first public shrine of the In- 
fant of Prague at Graymoor was a 
statue placed on a pedestal just in- 
side the door of St. Francis’ Chapel, 
about 1950. A larger statue has since 
replaced the first one, and is located 
by the rood screen which divides 
the choir from the nave. This latter 
statue boasts of a regular wardrobe 
in several colors, and is enclosed in 
a large square glass casement to pro- 
tect it from dampness and dust. This 
case presents something of a problem 
to the Brother Sacristan who begins 
to wonder if he has not acquired, in 
the course of a few days, more finger- 
prints than the F.B.1. 

The second statue at Graymoor 
was donated shortly afterwards to the 
chapel at St. Christepher’s Inn, and 
eventually came to rest on a side 
altar near the sacristy door. If a glass 
case presents problems, the lack of 
one also had its hazards, as Fr. Thomas 
discovered one Sunday evening when 
he found lipstick smeared on the 
hands and cheek of the Infant, and 
worse yet, a name written in pencil 
on the upraised hand. Fortunately, 
we were able to eradicate the traces 
of this pious vandalism without disfig- 
uring the delicate paint work. 
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We invite you address His Infant 
Majesty with the following beautiful 
prayer approved by the Church; “Oh 
Divine Infant, Who after the wonders 
of Your birth in Bethlehem, wishing 
to extend to the whole world Your 
infinite mercy, called the Wise Men 
by heavemy inspiration to Your crib, 
which was thus converted into a royal 
throne of grandeur, and graciously 
received those holy men, who were 
obedient to the divine call, and 
hastened to Your feet, acknowledging 
You and worshiping You as_ the 
Prince of Peace, the Redeemer of 
mankind and the very Son of God, 
ah, renew in us the proofs of Your 
goodness and almighty power; en- 
lighten our minds, strengthen our 
wills; set our hearts on fire to know 
You, to serve You and to love You in 
this life, meriting thus to enjoy You 
eternally in the life to co:me. Amen.” t 





ECHOES FROM THE INN 

(From page 11) mas, when all human 
hearts seem to become divine. I hope 
you have followed the good example 
of Mr. I , about whom I wrote 
last month. He is a Jew, but keenly 
interested in our work at The Inn, and 
he has a mite box in the office in 
which his employees of all faiths drop 
a little donation when they start feel- 
ing sorry for themselves. ; 

On Christmas morning, we want t« 
entertain our Divine Lord at The Inn 
in your name. The Inn will be 
crowded, but have no fear, we shall 
not turn away anyone. What Christ- 
ian could, after Mary and Joseph’s ex- 
perience at Bethlehem? Without their 
realizing it, that night brought an ever- 
lasting regret to the Innkeepers of 
Bethlehem who turned Mary and Jo- 
seph away. 

Besides a good dinner, we want to 
give each man a colorful little Christ- 
mas package, so that they will feel and 
know that God never forgets any of 
His children. In the package will be 
socks, cigarettes, candy, shaving cream, 
a razor, soap, and a handkerchief. The 
approximate cost of one package will 
be two dollars. It seems very little if 
the reader is expecting to receive a 
new mink coat, or a car, or a television 
set, doesn’t it? Perhaps when you con- 
sider it in the light of all you have 
and all that you will receive for Christ- 
mas from God, the Giver of all good 
things, you will want to provide more 
than one package. If you do, then send 
your offering to St. Christopher’s Inn, 
Graymoor, Garrison, New York, and 
mark the offering, “For the Christmas 
Fund.” Thanks for all you have done, 
and may you feel the Divine Loveli- 
ness of the Christ Child in your hearts 
through all the holy season. 
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FisH ON FripAy! How can you forget, 
with the fish right there on your 
kitchen wall grinning at you? Yes, 
grinning. At least, on our calendar 
they look like very frisky little fish. 

And that’s not all you don’t forget, 
when a calendar becomes a part of 
your daily life. I used to forget my 
morning prayers sometimes, rolling 
out of bed with my eyes still shut to 
get the children off to school. But 
when the children were off, there was 
a picture of Our Lady, the Christ 
Child or the Good Shepherd to re 
mind me, and to offer a good focus 
for my prayers: a different picture for 
every month. But I think I’d_ better 
move the calendar to a different wall 
before I wear a spot in the kitchen 
linoleum underneath, saying those for 
gotten-till-the-middle-of -the-morning 
prayers! 

Seriously, I don’t think I could 
move it to another wall. After so many 
years, I just naturally look for it in 
the same place, right beside the back 
door. It reminds us to bless ourselves 
when we go out, it persuades us not 
to speak too sharply when the chil- 
dren come in trailing mud and snow 
all over the floor! And, since most of 
any woman's work is done in the kit 
chen, it helps me to think good 
thoughts all day. How can you grum 
ble over the dishpan, or seethe over 
a neighbor's scandalous behavior, with 
Our Lady sharing your kitchen? 

An examination of the daily 
squares in our calendar reveals a good 
deal about our social activities, too. 
Translating my abbreviations, I read 
“Brownies Mothers’ Tea on Thurs- 
day—Make Cookies;” “Cub Scout 
Pack Mecting Friday night at seven;” 
“P.T.A. cover dish supper Tuesday 
6:30;” “Children to dentist Monday 
after school;” “Mary’s recital Sunday 
night at eight,” and so on. If I didn’t 
jot these things down, I'd be sure to 
forget. And the children have caught 
the habit. Pretty soon they are going 
to have to start making giant size cal- 
endars for this family! About every 
“day” is filled to the brim; so that 
there is scarcely room left for the 
saint who belongs there. 

But all that I've said by no means 
exhausts the usefulness of our calen- 
dar. When neighbors want to know 
what to name their babies, I look up 
the saint of the day, and have been 
responsible for several christenings. I 
can always tell when Easter will fall 
next spring, several months ahead 
when nobody else seems to know 
(except, of course, the ones who 
have admired my calendar and sent 
for one of their own.) 

And then when the new calendar 
comes each year, what excitement! 
We are divided (Cont. on page 27) 
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My New Assignment 


FROM VANCOUVER ON THE WEST COAST ALL THE WAY TO KINSTON IN 


NORTH CAROLINA IS QUITE A BIT OF DISTANCE. BUT IT’S ALL IN 


THE DAY’S WORK FOR A GRAYMOOR MISSIONARY LIKE FATHER BERNADINE 


Severna months ago, after having 
spent four years at our mission in 
Vancouver, the Father General as- 
signed me to Our Lady of Atonement 
mission here in Kinston, North Caro 
lina. Working among the Negro peo 
ple is not new to me since I spent 
several years here in North Carolina 
after my ordination. At that time I 
was assigned to High Point, North 
Carolina, where I built a church and 
rectory. I am very happy to be back 
among the Colored people of North 
Carolina. The Negroes are a devout 
and grateful people and a priest who 
has the privilege of being their shep- 
herd finds great consolation and pei 
sonal gratification in their response to 
his efforts for them. 

I am amazed at the progress the 
Catholic church made here in 13 
years. That progress represents the 
hard work and zeal of the friars who 
have preceded me—Fathers Michael, 
David, and Sebastian. In 1940, at the 
invitation of Bishop McGuinness, 
our beloved Father Paul, open- 
ed this mission. Father Founder sent 
Father Michael and a lay Brother to 
begin the work. They arrived on 
September 1, 1939. Father Michael 
rented a loft over a grocery store in 
a Negro neighborhood which he used 
as a chapel. He lived in a rented four 
room house nearby. The Blessed Sac- 
rament was reserved in the hallway 
of the house screened off from the 
living quarters by a curtain. 

The plight of the Negroes that 
year was very sad. Father Michael 
established a soup kitchen to feed the 
hungry. He clothed the poor with the 
second-hand clothing which was sent 
to him through appeals in THe Lamp. 
Father Michael remained seven 
months until April, 1940, when Fa- 
ther David arrived as Pastor. Father 
David remained eight years. During 
that time he kept a history of each 
day’s happenings—his struggles—suffer- 
ings—disappointments—triumphs and 
joys among the Negro people. Today, 
it is a precious document, and it is 
the most intriguing and thrilling piece 
of writing I have ever read of its kind. 
It proves what wonderful things God 
does for those who have a strong faith 
in Him, and Him alone. 


Shortly after Father David arrived 
he opened a library. In the History 
he wrote: “When the library was 
opened, we had all kinds of Catholic 
pamphlets and books in the window 
and on the shelves. However, very 
few Colored adults came into the li- 
brary. I, like many another Northern 
Catholic, had the mistaken idea that 
when a Catholic mission is opened 
among the Negroes of the South, they 
flock to us. Such was not the case. 
From the beginning, the Negro Prot 
estants and their preachers, and their 
public school teachers, opposed my 
work. I was learning fast. Working 
with the children, however, was most 
gratifying. They are our only hope.” 

“One notable came 
through the reading room. One night, 
a woman came in and said: ‘Father, 
I bet I'll beat you in a game of 
Chinese Checkers.’ She did. We play- 
ed often and she always won. But 
eventually, I won her into the Church. 
Today, she is our outstanding Catho- 
lic, of whom we are all proud. More 
over, her son and daughter, grand- 
child and son-in-law are now all good 
Catholics.” 

Again Father David writes in the 
spring of 1940: “In regard to my work 
among the Colored during those first 
few months, I had a Study Club on 
every Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day night. There were still only seven 
Catholics. Father Michael had a few 
under instructions, and I continued 
with these. My days were spent writ- 
ing letters in long hand to people for 
funds. My evenings were spent in the 
playroom with the children, or with 
the Study Club on certain nights. I 
often wrote late into the night solicit- 
ing funds in the North. We started 
the practice of sitting up with the sick 
and the dying. Night after night, 
Brother and I would sit and pray. I 
had to give this up for two reasons. 
First, my health failed, and I had to 
go under the care of a local physician. 


conversion 


Secondly, our motives were very much 
misunderstood by people around the 
sick. They could not understand white 
men going into Colored homes at 
night. I decided ‘discretion was the 
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and our visits to 
the sick were thereafter done in the 
daytime. It was my first experience 


better part of valor, 


among the destitute poor. The pover 
ty and squalor were overwhelming. 
What surprised me most was the 
eyes. Sad, hunted, dogged, hungry 
dishonored, resigned, defeated, dis 
appointed eyes were all around me. 
And in ministering to these people, | 
learned that assistance given to the 
weak ones makes one strong.” 

“And now, to record a sad exper 
ience. One night, about the middle of 
July, 1940, a group of Colored peo- 
ple came to the house of North East 
Street. The purpose of their visit was 
to form a charitable organization 
which was to be called ‘The Blessed 
Martin Helpers of the Poor.’ They 
were mostly non-Catholic. They rep- 
resented the best Colored people. 
They had just arrived, and I was 
opening some bottles of Coco-Cola in 
the kitchen which was at the east end 
of the house. A woman who lived 
nearby, passed the kitchen window, 
and as she did so, she shouted to 
another woman across the street, ‘I 
am going home to get my gun, so that 
I can run these niggers out of the 
neighborhood.’ ” 

“I asked the Colored to leave im- 
mediately. As they were leaving, a 
large crowd was gathering in front of 
the house. Many of these people had 
shot-guns. When I entered the house 
again, I was shocked to find three of 
the Colored had remained. They were 
paralyzed with fear, and could not 
move. The crowd began to throw 
stones at the house. Hitting the tin 
rool, the noise was terrific. It was the 
nearest I ever came to a_ blitzkrieg. 
I put out all the lights except those in 
the sitting-room, which faced the 
mob. The Colored were sitting in 
the darkened bed-room, The people 
jeered and cursed, and the ‘blitz’ of 
stones became worse. Finally, I called 
the police. Two policemen came in a 
small car. When they arrived, they 
had a nice chat with the mob, did 
not come near me, and soon pulled 
away. The policemen of the South 
are for the most part from the low 
whites. The Colored get very littk 
justice from these officers of the Law.” 








“Atter they drove away, the mob 


grew, and the ‘blitz’ was more deaf- 
ening. Fearing they would rush the 
house. and remembering that the 
Blessed Sacrament was thrown into 


the streets in High Point, North Car- 
few when the 
Church was broken into, I went into 
the chapel and consumed the Blessed 
Sacrament. I received Our Divine 
Viaticum, for it looked as 
though [ would be lynched. I firmly 


olina years before 


Lord as 


believe that if the mob had gotten 
into the house that night, the three 
Colored persons and I would have 
been beaten or lynched. However, 


there was no fear in my heart. It was 
filled with righteous indignation.” 

“One hour later, the mob was still 
throwing stones at the house. I 
phoned the Police Chief and told him 
that if he did not disperse the mob, 
I would call the Governor of the State. 
After 
This time, the four policemen came 
into the house. They assured me that 
I had broken no law, and that they 
would disperse the mob. They want- 
ed to take the three Colored persons 
in their cars. This I would not 
permit. I knew enough about lynch 
ings in the South. They usually hap- 
pen when the mob ostensibly over 
comes the police; yet, these police- 
men always have revolvers on their 
hips. 


a time, two police cars came. 


home 


“The mob did not disperse until one 
o'clock in the morning. Then I called 
downtown to the Colored hotel where 
my house-boy was waiting with the 





car. He came up and we drove the 
three Colored persons home. Against 
the advice of the police, I slept alone 
in the house that night, and for many 
nights after.” 

“Two days after this happening, I 
taken to the Memorial General 
Hospital for a mild case of Typhoid. 
When word got to the Colored that I 
was ill thinking that I was at home 
they came to visit me. It was a Sun 
day. That said Mass, and 
then went to the Hospital in an am 
bulance. When the Colored came to 
the that night, it again in- 
censed low Whites, and though 


was 


morning I 


house 


the 


Top and Right. Before and after we 

opened the playground for the child- 

ren. Below. A small group of my par- 
ishoners 


there and 
though it was in complete darkness 
they 

“The next day, Monsignor Freeman, 
Pastor of Holy Trinity White Church 
visited me in the hospital. He told m« 
that the had 


advised my mov ing 


Was no one in the house 


stoned the house again.” 


visited and 


from the 


police him 
away 
neighborhood 

“LT was verv weak when | returned 
home, too weak to move. ‘Two weeks 
late through the 
Colored grapevine that a Colored girl 
of the low White 
plot to lynch my Colored 
house-boy. The charge was to be 


that he whistled (Cont 


word came to me 


nh one homes ove! 


heard a 


on page 28 
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WE ARE PREY TO THE TEMPTATIONS 


OF COMMERCE, LOST IN THE CHAOS OF OUR OWN DISSATISFACTION 


OFTEN CONSUMED BY INDUCED HUNGERS AND SYNTHETIC APPETITES 
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LATE yesterday night, on the Third Avenue El in New York City, I saw a man eat 
a subway poster. 

He got up from his seat and took down the poster advertising a grocery chain 
On the poster was depicted in true colors, and with delicious photographic realism, 
a huge holiday turkey roasted and stuffed and steaming. The man very carefully took 
a big bite out of that turkey there in front of five people. 

In front of the little fat woman in the magnificent mink coat who had more con- 
tempt in her oily little smile than I thought possible in a human face; in front of the 
giggling girl with a great flaring orchid on one shoulder and a boy friend on the 
other; in front of the man sleeping stretched out on the seat, his head jolting with 
every lurch of the ancient train and who didn’t care at all, and in front of me. 

The man with the sign wasn’t drunk. He may have been insane but he wasn't 
drunk and he wasn’t kidding. He was being dead serious. And that’s the frightening 
point of what I have to say. 

We all, God help us, are like him, God help him. We are living in a real world 
and are surrounded by real things but we think in terms of symbols almost ex- 
clusively. You need look no further than the advertisements we read to realize this. 

Our symbols are many: the sleek, pastel-colored convertible com- 
plete with upswept tail and more gadgets on the instrument panel 
than on a lady’s vanity table; the pale and odorless orchid; the lus- 
trous mink coat. 

The fact that the chief idea behind the convertible is travel and 
7 that a man’s feet may accomplish the same thing for him is no longer 
the main consideration. The car as a symbol represents many things 
/ besides mere travel. It represents among other things, a lot of extra 
dough kicking around, the gratification of a desire for luxury, and the 
possibility of exciting envy among our neighbors. 

The orchid is another symbol. It identifies its wearer as one upon 
whom much attention has been lavished. It has been produced, only 
after much difficulty, out of its natural growing element. It is hardly 
more delicate than an iris; surely less fragrant than a rose. Yet wearing 
an iris in a gathering would never have the same pleasant though 
oddly pagan implications. 

And the mink coat! Aside from its political purchasing power 
what does it represent? The mink is a very small animal. It takes 
many pelts artfully connected to cover one lady. And after she’s cov- 
ered what? Well, possession of a mink coat presumably establishes 
the status of its wearer as a superior person, a member of a gifted 
ind gay aristocracy. But she really isn’t any warmer than a Kalmuk swathed in 
greasy sheepskins. 

But how about that poor guy who took a bite out of the cardboard turkey while the 
other people in the train snickered? Where does his sick bewildered face fit in among 
the symbols of a jungle generation where the unwritten law is “an eye for an eye and 
a mink for a mink?” Let me tell you. 

He himself is a sign of things to come: the first bleary scrawl of the new hand- 
writing on the wall. His hopeless eyes should scare us because they (Cont. on page 28) 
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_._Mister Outdoors __- 











My HAPPIEST CHRISTMAS:—Memories 
of Christmas should be among the 
richest we have. One of the nicest I 
remember was a Christmas in the Al- 
berta bushland in the depression 
years—not too long ago, as some of 
you will well be able to recall. 

We lived some ten miles from 
church, but despite the drifted roads 
and the stiff Canadian cold, we went 

Midnight Mass. The team’s hoofs 
squeaked on the snow, so did the 
sleigh runners. My brother and I lay 
on blankets in the bottom of the 
sleigh box, looking at the big northern 
stars flaring, it seemed, arm’s length 
ibove our heads. The little church 
seemed beautiful to us—and immense 
though now, when I go back to the 
haunts of childhood, it is a very small 
ind very drab little country chapel. 
It took us two hours to drive there, 
two to return, after Mass. Sleighbells 
weren't jangling the way they do in 
Christmas song; it would have made 
the horses sweat to gallop them, and 
they might have caught pneumonia 
standing in the cold afterwards! 

Christmas morning, we were up 
ihout seven o'clock. The usually 
naked forest was an unearthly siren 
draped in hoarfrost. Prairie chickens, 
by the dozens, were perched on the 
trees about our yard; some were on 
the barn roof and some were feeding 
nm the snow. They did not fly when 
we went out to feed the livestock, 
though normally they are wary birds. 
Periodically, the wild “chickens” do 
this, especially before a bitter cold 
snap; but science has never explained 
why. Naturally, we did not molest 
them. 

About nine o'clock, 
ippeared in the 


the feeble sun 
southeast—a pale 


blob in the oatmeal sky. There was 
just time for me to “look” my trap- 
line along the river before visitors 


started arriving for two o’clock dinner. 
On my way to the river, I saw that 
the ruffed grouse had deserted their 


frozen willow haunts for washed-out 
ditches between the hills. As many as 
200 were bedded together, under a 
tangled mat of rosebriers. The grouse 
feed on the red rose “hips” when the 
snow is deep, but they had chosen 
the gully as shelter from freezing winds 
soon to come. Hungarian partridges 
had burrowed into the snow on the 
upland fields. Even the saucy red 
squirrels were aware of the cold com- 
ing: they poked saucy faces out of 
their great grass nests in the treetops, 
churred to their distant kindred, then 
burrowed quickly back into the nests. 
The forest beautiful beyond 
words—unending palisades of spruce 
were blobbed with fluffy snowballs 
and tinselled with glittering gems of 
ice, some of them fifty feet long. Later, 
when the February winds came, those 
great icicles would break and crash 
to the frozen earth, but even the 
winds couldn’t shake off the snow en- 
crusted on the branches. On the flats, 
the sun glittered on millions of scintil- 
lating diamonds. 

In my sets along the river, I found 
two of the longest weasels I’ve ever 
caught, also an albino muskrat—a 
rarity in the Canadian west. That was 
all for that day! I hurried home—to 
an odor of plain home cooking that 
was overpowering. There was no 
money, of course, for expensive store 
decorations, but I'm sure we didn’t 
suffer any loss of glamour. None of 
those homesteaders did. You could 
have a tree any size and shape you 
wished. Bush-country “holly” was 
made magically from frozen red rose 
hips twined with wreaths of dark- 
green muskeg spruce, stuck in the 
windows and nailed above the doors. 
Nobody was left out of the festivity. 
Bachelors were always invited “out” 
—to homes where girls as gay as 
Christmas itself made them forget that 
civilization was, approximately, 100 
miles distant. And the very old folks 
—those with none of their own to care 


was 
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were not left sitting around the fire 
pining away in a Sunset Home) 
weeping for memories of other Christ 
masses, when there was someone to 
make Christmas worthwhile. In the 
bushland, no one was a_ stranger; 
there was always some generous 
neighbor-woman who thought of each 
lonely oldster as her special own. 
But to get back—I think I remem- 
ber that Christmas more than any 
other, that was the poorest 
year of our lives, financially speaking. 
Yet we were gay, glad, content, full 
of thankfulness for all we had. May 
be living in the wilderness had some 
thing to do with it, 
They 


those 


(Or 


because 


too. 

good people—all 
“pioneering” people, of every 
and nationality. Their hearts 
always went out to the stranger. Be- 
cause of it, God 


were good, 
creed 


seems to me 
was extra good to them. 


now, 


CurisTMAS MONEYMAKERS: Thought 
I might include a couple of Decem- 
ber money-makers for those people 
living in rural areas who still find it 
nice to earn a few dollars of their 
own around Christmas. Actually these 
hints are country youths 
They are tried and 


more for 
than anyone 
tested. 
Christmas 
and 


else. 
Trees: Muskegs, 
places are no 
farming, but they 
crop of Christmas 
city, 


ravines 
such good for 
grow a nice 
And in the 
even a good-sized 
small town) everyone wants a “tree” 
and has a hard time getting just the 
right one. If you pick a nice stand of 
trees, cut them carefully a few days 
you take them to town to sell 
them, and price them reasonably, you 
can get your share of the millions of 
dollars spent annually on this con- 
tinent for Christmas trees. A few tips: 
don’t cut your trees too far in ad- 
vance; if a warm spell comes, the 
needles will shed... It is more prac- 
tical to cut small, symmetrical trees 
than 


sure 
trees. 
of course (or 


before 


huge ones... Favorite house- 
wife’s price for a tree is $1... If vou 
load them on a truck, then drive 


slowly up and down residential streets, 
you will sell more than if you leave 
the trees piled outside a garage. I’ve 
known people to earn more than 
$1,000 for three weeks’ work of this 
sort, but you needn’t be that 
bitious! 


am- 


Trapping: An all-winter cash in- 
come can be derived from trapping. 
and here again my tips are for the 
young country boys—the in-betweens 
(age nine to 13) who put their whole 
hearts into their endeavors and suffer 
because they're too young to know 
how. If you live on a farm (especial- 
ly with a creek or (Cont. on page 28) 





af the 


Converts 


Their Chatlenge: Our Shame 


Why is the subject of converts al- 
ways fascinating? Because it is too 
true that we who without effort have 
inherited our faith take it as a 
matter of course, never fully real- 
izing the full conviction of its eternal 
truth and the inspiring wonder of its 
divine beauty. But when we read the 
lives of the famous converts or when 
Wwe are more fortunate and know 
them in real life, then our souls 
would be emotionally dead if we 
were not stirred by the story of their 
adventuresome odysseys in quest of 
peace and religious conviction. If one 
desires relief from the sensational, 
unsatisfying, pig-iron variety of ro- 
mance, from literature which dips its 
pen in the gutter, from the egotistic 
meanderings of modern liberals, then 
read and study the lives of these 
brave men and women who have 
walked “out of the darkest into the 


light of truth” and try to realize 
what the Catholic faith means to 
them. The uninitiated might start 


with The Seven Storey Mountain by 
Thomas Merton. 

As an army chaplain I spent over 
a year in England not too far from 
Oxford. On the occasions of my visits 
to the university the memory of 
her most distinguished son, Cardinal 
Newman, was ever present. It is 
fitting that before we pay tribute to 
more recent converts we recall the 
strong faith of this intellectual giant 
and his famous “Apology” for enter- 
ing the true church. But for our pur- 
pose let us read from a letter written 
to a friend: “I have been in the fullest 
peace and enjoyment ever since I be- 
came a Catholic and have found a 
power of truth and divine strength 
in ordinances which I believe exist 
nowhere else.” And again: “I have 
ever had, and_ still un- 
clouded faith in her creed and all 


have, an 


its articles; a supreme satisfaction in 
her worship, discipline and teaching 
and an eager longing and a hope 
against hope that the many dear 
friends whom I left behind in Prot 
estantism may be partakers of my 
happiness.” These sincere words of 
love and trust in the Bride of Christ 
come from one who had once scorned 
the Catholic Church as the Scarlet 
Woman of Rome. 

To have a fair concept of the tre- 
mendous importance of Newman’s 
conversion, one must study deeply 
his life and the Oxford Movement. 
As a contemporary, Mark Pattison, 
has written: “It was impossible to de- 
scribe the enormous effect in the ac- 
ademic and clerical world of one 
man’s changing his religion.” And the 
great Disraeli adds a remark which is 
still true in our own day: “This con- 
version has dealt a blow to England 
from which she still reels.” 

For into Newman’s new faith went 
all the talent and energy of this pro- 
found scholar. Rome recognized his 
excellent merits. Soon he was chosen 
for the high office of cardinal. Filled 
with burning zeal Newman looked 
forward to a “Second Spring” when 
England would again be Catholic and 
Mary’s—and merry would be England. 
And down the past century after the 
magnetic leader have followed thou- 
sands of non-Catholic clergy and lay- 
people to find peace in the arms of 
mother church. The Oxford Move- 
ment may be ended; but the spirit 
of Cardinal Newman still leads the 
march to Rome. 

New names are being added con- 
stantly to the long litany of prominent 
English converts during recent years. 
Here are a few well-known names. 
Monsignor Ronald Knox, who has just 


by RICHARD M. McKEON, S.J. 


completed a new translation of e 
Bible Alfred Noyes 
outstanding poet of England; Maurice 
Baring, Evelyn Waugh, Enid Dinnis 
Shane Leslie, Owen Dudley, D.B 
Wyndham Lewis, Sheila Kave-Smit! 

Compton Mackenzie, Graham Green 

Arnold Lunn. | 


into English; 


Fired by the zeal 


stout-hearted converts, the Cathol 
Church in England is really militant 
and a power to be reckoned wit! 
But foremost of all stands out that 
noble crusader of Catholic thought 
Gilbert K. Chesterton, whose death 
in 1936 was a loss bevond estirn 
tion. 

In his autobiography Chesterton 


writes: “When people ask me, or 

deed anyone else, “Why did vou join 
the Church of Rome?’ the first essen 
tial answer, if it is partly an elliptical 
answer, is, “To get rid of my 
For there is no other religious system 


sins. 


that does really profess to get rid of 


people’s sins.” He adds this sly note 
about Mrs. Chesterton. “My wife 
when asked who converted her to 
Catholicism, always answers ‘the dev- 
il.’” And this remark recalls the 
quick answer which Shane Leslie 


gave when someone asked in these 
words: “Why the hell did you become 
a Catholic?” and Leslie answered 
“Exactly—and hell is a damned good 
reason.” Perfect theology—if not quite 
perfect English. 

Chesterton entered the Church in 
1922. All his brilliant talents 
now devoted to the cause of Catholic 
truth. His novels, poetry, essays and 
various articles glow with the light of 
faith. There is no doubt that Chester- 
ton given more glory to the 
Church and more impetus to the R 
man movement than any other con- 
vert of recent years. In his magniti- 
cent masterpiece, his autobiography, 
the prince of paradox proclaims his 
faith. 

“As an apologist, I am the reverse 
of apologetic. So far as a man may 
be proud of a religion rooted in hu- 
mility, I am very proud of my re- 
ligion; I am especially proud of those 
parts of it that are most commonly 


Were 


has 


called superstition. . . . I am very 
proud of what people call priest- 
craft....I am very proud of what 
people call Mariology....I1 am very 


proud about being orthodox about 
the mysteries of the Trinity or the 
Mass; I am proud of believing in the 
confessional; I am proud of believing 
in the Papacy.” And with character- 
istic humor he adds: “I am not proud 
to believe in the devil—and least of 
all to know hin.” 

Among the many tributes paid to 
the memory of Chesterton—and praise 
poured in from all over the world— 
there is a short (Cont. on page 22 
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FAITH OF THE CONVERTS 
(From page 21) verse, whose author 
is unknown to me, which reflects the 
love and respect this giant Christian 
possessed in the souls of men. 
“Place on his head the jewel, on his 
brow the diadem, 
Who in an age of miracles, dared to 
believe in them. 
Chesterton companion, 
His companions mourn. 
Chesterton crusader, 
Leaves a cause forlorn. 
Chesterton the critic 
Pays no further heed. 
Chesterton the poet, 

Lives while men shall read. 
Chesterton the dreamer 

Is by sleep beguiled; 

And there enters heaven 

Chesterton the child.” 

One is tempted to tour Europe and 
to salute converts like Sigrid Undset, 
whose famous novels portray the faith 
she is proud to profess—the faith that 
was once the glory of the Scandi- 
navian countries. But I shall now con- 
fine myself to American converts 
fully realizing the difficulty of select- 
ing a few from the many great ones 
who have inspired others to do like- 
wise. 

One day in 1908 President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt ordered sixteen war- 
ships to pass in battle formation be- 
fore a small, bleak island in the mid- 
Pacific. The island was Molakai—the 
land of the living dead—where the 
heroic Father Damien had devoted 
his life to the care of the lepers. And 
now his noble work was being car- 
tied on by an American, Joseph 
Dutton, a former officer in the Civil 
War, who had entered the Church 
in 1883. Hearing of the sacrifice of 
Damien, he volunteered for life-ser- 
vice among the lepers. His brave 
story is told in “The Samaritans of 
Molakai.” No wonder, then, that the 
gracious Teddy, learning of his de- 
votion to God's afflicted children, 
should order the Pacific fleet to 
change its course to extend a nation’s 
greetings to a brave captain of mercy 
who bore noble testimony to his steel- 
like faith. 

In 1931 the world of sports was 
deeply shocked by the tragic death 
of Knute Rockne, the wonder coach 
of football, in an airplane accident. 
Yet how few people remember that 
the master-mind of Notre Dame was 
a most loyal convert. When another 
coach inquired why he had entered 
the Church, Rockne replied: “You 
know all this hurrying and _ battling 
were going through is just an ex- 
pression of our inner-selves stirring 
for something better. The way I look 
at it is, that we're all here to try to 
find, each in his own way, the best 
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We commend to the pravers of our read- 
ers the souls of the faithful departed and 
particularly the deceased subscribers and 
their near relatives whose deaths have 
been reported to us last month, Thirty 
Masses will be said for them. 


Willian H. Melville, Mrs. Louise 
Fortune, Mrs. W.P. Carey, An 
thony Brizitis, Thomas O'Neill, 
Mrs. Amelia Paugh, Richard J. 
Kelly, Mary L. Olson, Rev. Fr. 
Edward O'Carroll, Mrs. Bohmer, 
Mrs. B. Crosby, Mrs. Geneva 
Kroner, Margaret M. Kelly, John 
J. Kelly, Patrick Ward, Josephine 
Ritz, Sr. M. Jeanette Cullum, 
Mrs. E.M. Rachall, Harold R. 
Conway, Mrs. Mary Donnelly, 
Cpl. Frank De Gregorio, Peter 
Heaney, James Ross, John L. 
McCloskey, Rev. William J. Noo- 
nan, Irene Goodwin, John L. 
“Desse” Whitty, Jennie E. Alex- 
ander, Sr. M. Thecla Shearon, 
Mary Moore, Michael Moore, 
Mrs. T.R. Weir, Bridget Smith 
Vohsen, Leo Partick Whalen, 
Mrs. Mary Welleim, Thomas J. 
Hennessey, Peter N. Guldan, 
Mrs. Mary Curran, Patrick Me 
Evoy, Mrs. Paul Fasullo, William 
Jorden, Mr. Ford, Helen Hard- 
wick, Peter Headrick, Angela 
Headrick, Bridget Hanlon, Mrs. 
Rosa Wiest, Bertha Lafage, Mar- 
garet Kennedy, Matthew Scan- 
lon, John Carmody, John Mair, 
Marie ONeill, Arthur Sinclair, 
Alice E. Flynn, Mrs. John H. 
Schmitz, Josephine Marszalek, 
Mary Brosiewicz, Joseph H. Car- 
ney, Margaret J. Carney, Daniel 


Keane, John Joe O'Reilly. 








road to our ultimate goal. I believe 
I’ve found my way and shall travel it 
to the end.” And Rockne’s faith was 
the greatest glory of his life—a living 
and loyal faith, an inspiration to 
thousands of American youth who 
knew him. 

Wall Street and conversion to the 
Catholic Church are seldom linked 
together. But when John Moody of 
Moody’s Investor Service became a 
Catholic, Wall Street had something 
more to talk about than the depres- 
sion. If you read his book The Long 
Road Home, you will meet a man 
who had tasted earthly things and 
tested human philosophies and found 
them wanting. Recognizing the frus- 
tration of his soul in unbelief, de 
spising the slavery of his former ag- 
nosticism, he rejoices in the peace 
which he now possesses and writes 
“This great Mother Church of the 
Christian Faith has brought me the 
inestimable blessing of perfect peace. 
Where all was doubt before, she 
gives me certainty; where all was 
chaos and confusion, she has brought 
me order. Where once was only 
shadow, I now have substance. And 
darkness has been replaced by sun- 
light.” 

In the Saturday Evening Post for 
February 9, 1952, Whittaker Cham 
bers begins his story of the Hiss Case 
under the title 1 Was the Witness 
In his beautiful letter to his children 
he mentions the point of his turning 
back to God. He looks at the deli- 
cate structure of his daughter’s ear 
and realizes that it could only have 
been created by immense design. 
And such design must lead to God. 
This argument is as old as the hills 
for any student of scholastic philoso- 
phy. 

Now the same argument is evident 
in the story of the conversion of 
Professor Samuel Haldeman of the 
University of Pennsylvania. When ask- 
ed why did he become a Catholic, 
he would give the laconic answer 
“Bugs.” Then he would continue to 
say: “No matter how tiny the insect, 
I have found that the God who made 
it provided one organism that con- 
trolled all parts and kept them work- 
ing together. I believe that when He 
was making so big a thing as the 
Church, He would do as much for it. 
There is only one Church with such 
a single controlling organism. That is 
why I became a Catholic.” 

In Sorrow Built a Bridge Katherine 
Burton presents the inspiring story of 
the life of the daughter of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Truly it is a tale of sor- 
row, but it is also glowing with the 
joy of doing good. This noble woman, 
who enjoyed the culture of a beauti- 
ful home and of (Cont. on page 23) 
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From page 22) the best society 
startled her host of friends by join 
ing the Church. Later on touched by 
the plight of poor people afflicted 
with cancer, she established a small 
home for their relief and devoted 
herself entirely to their needs. Out of 
her labors sprang a religious cou 
munity, The Servants for the Relief 
of Incurable Cancer, and Rose Haw 
thorne Lathrop became Mother Mary 
Alphonsa. 

Here it is fitting to recall the words 
o! her father, Nat’ aniel Hawthorne: 
“It is a comfortable thought that the 
smallest and most turbid mud-puddle 
can contain its own picture of heaven. 
Let us remember this when we feel 
inclined to deny all spiritual life to 
some people, in whom, nevertheless, 
our Father may perhaps see the image 
of His face.” And hundreds of poor 
men and women strickened with 
cancer—mud-puddles which a pagan 
society would like to blot out—have 
found comfort for soul and body from 
Hawthorne's daughter’s more than 30 
vears of sacrificing labor. 

“L think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree.” 

Ilow many people know that the 
author of Trees was another poet 
convert? The sterling Catholic life of 
Joyee Kilmer is reflected in the 
touching letters written to his wife, 
also a convert, from the muddy 
trenches of No Man’s Land where he 
died for his country in May, 1918. 
It was his delight to serve Mass and 
to receive Holy Communion daily. 
Here is a quotation from a_ letter 
written a month before his death 
wherein he is discussing Catholic 
writers. “You see the Catholic faith is 
such a thing that I would rather write 
moderately well about it than magni- 
ficently well about anything else. It 
is more important, more beautiful, 
more necessary than anything else in 
life... You know that this is not the 
first fever of a convert’s enthusiasm 
—it is the permanent conviction of a 
man who prayed daily for months for 
the faith before that grace was given 
him.” 

“There never was a life story like 
this one—partly because there have 
been so few lives like Dorothy Day’s.” 
In her recent autobiography The 
Long Loneliness Miss Day tells the 
fascinating events attendant upon her 
conversion. But here I shall repeat 
my own tribute written some 15 years 
ago when I had the privilege of meet- 
ing her on many occasions. Down in 
the lower Fast Side of New York 
where the black asphalt of Mott 
Street flows from Chinatown down 
through a wretched tenement dis- 
trict. there stands (Cont. on page 24) 








the Sight of the Lamp 


CHRISTMAS ... Is it true that be- 
fore the Third Century there was no 
such feast as that of Christmas kept 
by Christians end that to conciliate 
the heathens who celebrated at that 
time the Church adopted the feast of 
Christmas to swell the number of ad 
he:ents to Christianity? 


In the earliest days of the Church 
the feast of Christmas or the com- 
memoration of the Birth of Ow 
Lord was included in the Feast of 
the Epiphany. Around the Third Cen- 
turv the Latin Church began to ob- 
serve Christmas on the 25th of De 
cember although there is no certainty 
that Our Lord was born on that par- 
ticular day. 


THREE MASSES ... Why do priests 
celebrate three Masses on Christmas 
Day? 

Because they now have the privi- 
lege which once was reserved to the 
Pope alone 


Around the Fourth Century the 
Holy Father. began the custom. of 
saying a Midnight Mess in the Liberi- 
an Basilica. a second Mass at dawn 
in the Church of St. Anastasia, and 
a third at the Vatican Basilica later 
in the morning. Incidentally, accord- 
ing to tradition the Manger of Beth- 
lehem is preserved in the Liberian 
Basilica. 


MEN ON MARS... Would it be con- 
trary to the teachings of the Church 
to believe that men are living on other 
planets like Mars? 


No, it would not be contrary to the 
teachings of the Church at all be- 
eause the Church has no teaching on 
this matter. Our old friend, Fr. Fran- 
cis J. Connell, C.S.S.R., of the Cath- 
otic Universitv’s School of Theology 
summarized the matter as follows, “It 
is well for Catholics to know that the 
principles of their faith are entirely 
reconcilable with even the most as- 
tounding possibilities regarding life on 
other planets. Theo'ogians have never 
dared to limit the Omnipotence of 
God to the creation of the world we 
know.” 

Fr. Connell went on to sav that if 
there are men on other planets they, 
like ws, might have re eived a super- 
natural dcstiny from God, might even 


have lost it and been redeemed. Or 
God could have created them with a 
natural but eternal destiny, that is like 
infants who die unbaptized they could 
live a life of natural hapniness after 
death, without beholding God face to 
face. Or they might be rational beings 
who sinned against God but were 
never given the chance to regain 
grace, like the evil angels. Or they 
might have received supernatural gifts 
and kept them, leading the paradisi- 
acle existence of Adam and Eve be 
fore they ate the forbidden fruit. 


SHEPHERD'S CROOK . . . What is 
the significance of the staff the Bish- 
op carries? 

The staff the Bishop carries is 
called a crozier which, believe it or 
not, comes from an Icelandic word, 
meaning hook. Bishops carry the cro- 
zier as a sign of their office as Pastor 
or Shepherd of their diocese. 


THE BIBLE . . . With all of the cele- 
bration for the first printed edition of 
the Bible can vou tell me whether 
this was a Catholic or a Protestant 
Bible? 

It was and is » Catholic Bible. It 
was a printing o! the Latin translation 
by St. Jerome, commonly known as the 
Vulgate. Luther’s Bible was not pub- 
lished until 1522, seventy years later. 


CREMATION ... Why is the Church 
opposed to cremation? 

The Church forbids cremation, not 
because cremation is evil in itself, but 
becanse it goes counter to the 
Jewish and Christian tradition and 
hecause it) was initiated by anti- 
Christians with the express purpose 
of destroying belicf in the immortal- 
itv of the soul and the resurrection 
of the body. 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS ...Can 
the Stations of the Cross be said at 
home? 

Normally no. The stations must be 
said in a church and if vou sav them 
vrivetely yor must move from one 
station to another. However. if you 
ire sick at hove or in a_ hospital 
and cannot get to church you can 
coy the Stations of the Cross and gain 
the ind='gences for th's devotion by 
holding in vow hands a Crucifix that 
has a special bless*a7. Whi'e holding 
tle Cree'fy von recite 20 Our Fa- 
thers, Hail Mo:vs an! Glory Bes. 
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From page 23) an old dwelling 


known as St. Joseph’s House. From 
its entrance every morning a small 
group of people will be seen hurry- 
ing on their way to Mass and Holy 
Communion. Their leader is one of 
God's noble women, a zealous con 
vert, Miss Dorothy Day. Under her 
inspiring leadership this little band 
works for the poor of Christ and for 
the establishment of the principles of 
the Christian social o:der. Their or- 
gan of propaganda, The Catholic 
Worker, has brought the saving mes- 
sage of the papal encyclicals to hun 
dreds of thousands. It has been a 
foremost champion of interracial jus 
tice. These people are practising 
what they preach by leading a truly 
apostolic life in the midst of poverty. 

Once I had a two-hour conversa- 
tion with Miss Day. With simple hu- 
mility she told me about her diffi 
culties—the many misunderstandings, 
the ones who have failed her: the 
people, even, clergymen, who placed 
obstacles in the path of the Catholic 
Worker movement; and then with 
warm enthusiasm she would discuss 
new programs to advance the cause 
of Christ. And I came away inspired 
to work harder for Christian social 
justice. Today I am still convinced 
that in many respects Dorothy Day 
is the most courageous convert-apos- 
tle in these United States. 

Prominent converts like Clare Booth 
Luce and Fulton Oursler are con- 
stant in their proud profession of 
faith. Gretta Palmer finds a new field 
of apostolic action in journalism. The- 
odore Maynard from a bed of pain 
brings forth his beautiful books of 
Catholic thought. 

The Wagner Act was a high water 
mark in the social legislation of Amer- 
ica. Into that act went a great deal of 
the social philosophy of the Church 
which Senator Wagner had studied. 
Because of his sincerity and the great 
obstacles which he overcame, it is no 
wonder to this writer that he received 
the grace of conversion. 

Why continue? For the conclusion 
is obvious. It is the challenge of these 
converts for us not only to be proud 
of our holy religion but, more im- 
portant, to be brave and zealous in 
its practice. Otherwise our shame is 
manifest. These noble men and wom- 
en, suffering exile from all they once 
held near and dear, subject to cruel 
misunderstanding, making untold sac- 
rifices in their new adventure, always 
possess an active realization of the 
truth, the goodness and the beauty 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. They 
shout out “Credo” to a materialistic 
world. They recognize the Catholic 
Church to be divinely founded by 


Jesus Christ and without question 
they obey her supreme authority. 
Familiar with history, they know that 
the Church has been the universal 
protector of the rights and liberty of 
man, the emancipator from slavery, 
the exalter of womanhood, the mother 
of the arts and sciences, the teacher 
of a sane philosophy of life which 
alone insures true progress for civil 
ization, and finally that she is the 
rock from which spring the waters of 
eternal life. 

Burning with zeal to share their 
treasures with others, they challenge 
us to awake from our self-compla- 
cent indifference and to appreciate 
our religion as the greatest gift of 
all. They remind us that we walk in 
a world where today most people, 
through no fault of their own, are 
reared in ignorance and_ prejudice. 
They urge us in the words of Car- 
dinal Newman: “Oblige men to know 
you, persuade them, importune them, 
shame them into knowing you. Do 
not let them off in silence but give 
them no escape from confessing that 
you are not what they thought you 
were...A_ religion that comes from 
God approves itself to the conscience 
of the people wherever it is really 
known.” 

Do we know and love and practice 
our religion as the great converts 
have done and do? If so, then our 
hearts will overflow with humble 
gratitude to God and we shall con- 
stantly pray the words of the poet 
convert, Father Faber: 

“O Gift of gifts, O grace of faith, 
My God! how can it be, 

That Thou Who hast discerning love, 
Should give that gift to me.” t 





THE CHALLENGE 

(From page 7) any one of that group 
changing his mind about the appoint- 
ment of an ambassador to the Vatican 
because one man was unwilling to ac- 
cept it or because an opposing group 
was bringing pressure to bear? 

Of course, we can always point to 
the minority: the poolhall johnny, the 
dope derelict, the moral moron; but 
what about the fine things the ma- 
jority is doing? What do we hear of 
the thousands who refuse to be bribed 
to throw a college football game, to 
cheat at exams, or to sell their team- 
mates short? Why not give a boost to 
those kids who are striving to rise 
above the whirlpool into which we the 
people, have plunged them? 

But who makes headlines of the 
brave things youth is doing? No one, 
outside of family and close friends, 
ever hear of cases like that of the 
young Andersons. Margie and Don 
were married on the day of their 
graduation from College, she a con- 
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vert to the Catholic faith. Within five 
years, there were three babies. On 
the day Don was recalled to servic« 
in the Naval Reserves, their three 
year old son met a tragic death, the 
victim of 
was never brought to justice 


hit-and-run driver who 


“God must have let it happen to 
make us better parents,” the grieved 
young mother explained as she pack 
ed her be longings, took her other two 
babies and went to the west coast to 
be near her husband as long as pos 
sible. Several months later, while Don 
was out on fleet maneuvers, Margi 
packed her bag again. This time for 
a trip to the hospital alone to give 
birth to their fourth child; the angel 
God sent them to take the place of 
the one He had chosen. 

No, they didn’t make headlines 
next day—something the world deem 
ed of greater importance did, though. 
Sex Manaic Murders Six Year Old! 

One rotten derelict was brought to 
the attention of the nation; while the 
bravery and heroism of upright, god- 
fearing youth goes “unwept, unhon 
ored and unsung.” 

In the world of tomorrow, don't 
ever believe our young citizens are 
going to put up with it. They're 
going to have a clean press that will 
furnish worthwhile representative 
reading for everyone. They’re tired of 
being shunted to the background 
while murderers are extolled and 
they're going to see that their chil- 
dren get a better break. 

“Why did you choose teaching as 
a profession—it’s so poorly paid?” Mary 
Harmon, College graduate of 1952 
was asked, by friends of her parents. 

“Because too many educated peo- 
ple who should be teachers today are 
money-mad,” she replied. “They have 
forsaken a field of unlimited oppor- 
tunity for moulding future citizens 
with high ideals. They have relin- 
quished it to communists, atheists, 
and little minds. I'm going to get in 
there and rescue all the boys and 
girls I can, teach them what ails our 
country so that when they are edu- 
cated they can join us in the fight 
to restore it.” 

What is money compared to that? 
And you think such ideals can come 
to naught? Youth has a cause. They 
are willing to live for it, as well as 
die for it. Life is a challenge. They 
accept it. May our hearts, our hands, 
and our prayers support and uplift 
them! ° 


DEAR SANTA CLAUS 


(From page 10) placed after he went 
to bed last night. He had trimmed the 
tree, had arranged the Nativity fig- 
urines beneath it (Cont. an page 26) 














Better to Give... 


CuristmMas is traditionally a day of 
giving gifts. Indeed, it all started out 
that way with the bestowing of the 
greatest gift of all time, for “God so 
loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son.” Then, not long after all 
this was announced by the heavenly 
choir whose words we know so well 
there came all manner of people bear- 
ing presents to the new-born Babe. 
Shepherds came down from the hills 
bearing woolly lambs, and legends 
tell us of the various gifts of flowers 
and fruits that were laid at His feet. 
Later, came the Magi, the three kings 
of the east, with their symbols of all 
ot life and death: the wealth of gold, 
the perfume of frankincense, and the 
bitterness of myrrh. And not less gra- 
ciously received were the most hum- 
ble of the offerings than the richest 
of tine gifts. 

So it is with joy that we, even to- 
day. prepare our Christmas presents, 
anticipating the joy they will bring to 
the hearts of the recipients. This ap 
plies alike to the physical objects and 
the spiritual offerings we bring with 
hands and hearts on this most joyous 
of days. 

Yet lately with the younger set, 
there seems to have disappeared the 
delicious luster from the word “giv- 
ing.” Rather it is the receiving that is 
important. What is someone else go- 
ing to give me? It has become so 
general that an often-heard question 
put to children is, “What is Santa 
Claus (or Mother or Daddy) going to 
give you for Christmas?” And no one 
bats an eyelash. Involuntarily we are 
focusing the child’s attention on what 
he is to receive, rather than on what 
he may give, and the implications of 
this have been slow to dawn. 

By this time, though, they are mak 
ing themselves felt, ever so slightly, 
for our children are not the altruistic, 
idealized bits of humanity that we 
would have them. They are becom 
ing demanding, impatient if things are 
denied. And worse still, a gift is no 
longer something to be wondered at, 
to thank the giver for; it has become 
one’s due, the expected thing. In- 
stead of wide-eyed thanks, the at- 
titude of acceptance is becoming a 
critical one, the reaction not of joy at 
having received so much, but disgust 
because the present was not up to 
expectations. 

This goes hand in hand with a lack 
of pleasure in giving. Most of our 
modern youngsters show no joy in de- 
livering a birthday or Christmas 
present, in passing a plate of cookies 
around. or dividing a dainty with a 
classmate. Perhaps part of this is due 
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; $ F. R. Thomas 
to our way of living. It is hard nowa- 


days to put a part of one’s self into a 
gift, and the more that is there, the 
greater is his joy. There was pride of 
workmanship in the old days when an 
evening of planning and work was 
necessary to make the simplest ar- 
ticles. Contrast the sensation with 
dashing into a crowded store, select 
ing a gift from a counter, ordering it 
fancy-wrapped, and scrawling your 
name on a card provided by a girl at 
the counter before ordering it de 
livered the day before Christmas. 

Though the tide may not be stem- 
med at its flood, as the world hurtles 
on through its wintry orbit, each of us 
can do a little bit so that the joy of 
giving may be born anew in her own 
home or community. If this is re- 
peated in enough homes, even a 
worldwide trend may be slowed, and 
eventually altered. There is nothing, 
of course, quite equal to making 
one’s own gifts, but in our modern 
society this becomes progressively 
difficult. Time and skills are scarce, 
and unless handmades are selected 
with especial thought, boughten items 
are often of more value or use to the 
recipient. If any of the family can in 
the old-fashioned way put himself in- 
to his gifts, well and good; most of 
us cannot. 

But there are other ways of doing 
it—ways that even the smallest tots 
in the family can enjoy, and the les- 
son of the jov of giving must be 

THE CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 
How sweetly now on Christmas morn 
The bells ring out, “The Christ is 

born!” 





For theugh our Master years ago 
Came down to earth, our hearts may 
knou 
Rebirth upon each Christmas day 
His truths are ever here to stay, 
Uplifting, guiding, stirring men 
To noble actions: once again 
This message echoes in the soul: 
“The gentle Christ shall make thee 
whole.” 
—by Louise Darcy 


learned early. Doing your shopping 
early, with plenty of thought about 
each item, and plenty of time for se- 
lection makes gifts more personal. Let 
the family in on the fun; don’t just 
display purchases and announce that 
this is to be “From Janie to Sue.” 
Chances are, Janie won't be a bit 
interested. But if she helps in plan- 
ning and buying, and can show dad- 
dy or other members of the family 
what she is giving, she will beam 
with pleasure. 

In my family, wrapping Christmas 
presents was half the fun of the holi- 
day. As an only child, and one who 
was incidentally very early taught to 
keep secrets inviolate, I was in on the 
festivities with everyone. Mother and 
I wrapped her presents and mine, 
and family presents. We had a special 
early day for those which were to be 
sent out of town, and got them off in 
plenty of time. Most fun, though, was 
doing up things for the big family that 
was with us on Christmas, for with 
those gilts our imaginations could run 
riot with stand-up decorations and 
ribbon rosettes that would not weather 
mailing. One evening, my father would 
mysteriously beckon me into his room, 
and together, with much ceremony, 
we would wrap his and my gifts for 
mother. He always let me select from 
the oceans of gay papers and miles 
of ribbons which were best, and _ it 
was my duty to add the trimmings of 
seals, bows or bells. Sometimes grand- 
pa or an aunt or cousin come for the 
holidays enlisted my assistance in 
last-minute wrapping, and altogether 
the excitement of preparation was al- 
most equal to the revelation of the 
Christmas tree with its piles of pres- 
ents when the day finally came. Fur- 
thermore, there was the fun of mak- 
ing a package of beauty out of a 
scrap of paper and ribbon, whereas 
in undoing gifts, something lovely al- 
ways had to be destroyed. 

Wild with delight though I was 
with my own gifts on Christmas day, 
I never missed stopping my own ac- 
tivity long enough to watch for the 
big smile when someone opened a 
present I had prepared with loving 
care. Somehow the kiss I got, and the 
pleasure I gave was the best part of 
it all. With that for a beginning, it 
has become increasingly easy to ex- 
tend this attitude throughout the 
year, for it was not for a single day 
that Christ was given, but for all time. 
During our earlier years many things 
assume importance out of all propor- 
tion; with maturity comes the knowl- 
edge that it is one of the greatest 
things on earth to see the flush of 
gladness on the face of a dear one 
who has received our gift. 
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Educate 


a worthy boy so that he 
can reach the Altar of God 






Co-coperate 
in the Missionary work 
of the Graymoor Friars 







in God's Holy work for 
the Salvation of Souls 





You CAN satisfy the charity 
burning in your heart to do all 
of these things. Perhaps, in 
justice to yourself, you feel that 
you cannot do them right now. 
But by remembering the Gray- 
moor Friars in your will you 
can accomplish all this and 
share in the rewards promised 
by Christ. Keep alive the Chris- 
tian tradition of real charity by 
sharing something with Christ, 
Our Blessed Lord and Saviour 
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Merce Hou; 


Merely insert in your will: | give, devise, and 
bequeath to the Friars of the Atonement, Inc., 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y., the sum of $ 
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DEAR SANTA CLAUS 

From page 24 had laid his own 
small offerings for them to find, The 
mystery was gone! Because of a med- 
dling anonymous letter-writer, Santa 
Claus had been banished from her 
child’s heart! 

Then she heard him. The same 
eager, padding footsteps. There were 
rustling noises from the living-room. 
Paper rattling, packages shifting. El- 
sie closed her eves and pi ived fer- 
vently, “Dear God, show him the 
tags. He doesn't know A from Z, but 
the tags are so big.” 

She opened her eyes presently to 
see Jamie climbing over Jim’s relaxed 
body. In his hands he clutched the 
skates, and as he slid toward her the 
base ball bat scraped across Jim's 
cheek. But it was the cards in his 
hands that Jamie seemed most in- 
terested in 

“Look, Mother.” he thrust them 
under her nose. “Such big ones! What 
do they say, Mother? What do they 
sav?” 

Elsie examined the cards one at a 
time. They were very important, these 
big white tags with the huge printed 
letters on them. She and Jim had 
carefully arranged them for obtrusive 
ness. 

“Why.” she said, trving to sound 
casual as she fingered a card, “This 
says ‘With love from Mother and 
and Daddy. This next Gne says tat 
too. Here’s one marked ‘From Grand 
mother, ‘Aunt Nellie’—’ 

Lifting her eves from the card, El- 
sie felt a stab of happiness no Christ- 
mas had ever given her before. Jamie’s 
eyes were as bright as the brightest 
light on the Christmas tree. He smiled 
a little as though to himself rather 
than her, then quietly scrambled over 
Jim and went back to the wonders of 
the tree. Elsie knew Jim was only 
feigning sleep now, so she laid her 
head against his shoulder and they 
laughed softly together. 

Right after breakfast Elsie slipped 
through the hedge with the brightlv- 
wrapped package she and Jim had 
for Major Cooper. The Major opened 
the door himself, and in his eyes was 
something of the same glow that had 
hone in Jamie’s. 

“A merry Christmas, Mrs. Hubert,” 
he chirped as he took the package 
with a gracious bow. “And did our 
voung man have a joyous time?” 

Something in his manner—the words 
—his smile—caused Elsie to stare at 
him with her mouth wide open. Events 
rushed back into her mind. Suddenly, 
she knew. 

“You did it!” she cried. “You wrote 
that awful letter. It made us fell like 


delinquents—crim- (Cont. on page 27) 
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DEAR SANTA CLAUS 
(From page 26) inals.”. 

“I only typed it,” the Major beamed. 
“Because the boy can’t write. He dic 
tated every word of it. I told him 
we'd mail it to the North Pole. He 
isn't an unbeliever, Mrs. Hubert. He 
only wanted to receive gifts from his 
favorite people, more than he did 
from the old saint himself. Reason- 
able, when you think about it.” 

“We didn’t think about it;” Elsie 
said in a small voice. “Not till you 
pointed it out.” She was halfway down 
the steps when she called back gaily, 
“I hope you have a happy Christmas, 
Major. You have given three people 
their happiest!” 





CALENDAR IN THE KITCHEN 
(From page 15) in opinion as to 
whether we should look at all the 
pictures right away, or save them for 
the grand turning-over at the end of 
each month. I am for waiting—papa 
peeks! This year I am pecking on 
purpose to tell you about The Gray- 
moor Calendar for 1953—so you'll be 
sure to get yours. 

My favorite picture this time, I 
think, is going to be the dedication to 
our Guardian Angels: the darlingest 
chubby little curlyhead, just like my 
youngest, fast asleep with his angel 
bending over him—so tenderly. It 
would be a perfect picture to put up 
over Johnny’s bed, for him to look at 
the last thing before he goes to sleep. 
And so I practically let out a whoop 
when I discovered that since this was 
the dedicatory page, it was quite sep- 
arate from the rest of the calendar 
and I could take it right out and do 
that very thing with it. How does 
anyone ever manage to bring up a 
child without a Guardian Angel, I 
wonder? 

The cover of the calendar is also 
separate, a picture of Our Lady of 
the Atonement, holding a very sweet 
little Holy Child: all these paintings 
are in full color, of course. And then 
January is the Good Shepherd. From 
past experience I know this means 
I'd better do a little research on 
sheep and lambs, for T'll be spending 
the month telling not only the story 
of the Lost Sheep but also all the 
other stories I can find or think up 
about little lambs to the “kindergar- 
ten crowd” as my husband calls our 
own and neighboring children under 
six. 

All these pictures and the others, 
at the end of the year, are perfect 
for a family scrapbook, and the chil- 
dren love to paste them in on a snowy 
New Year's Day. As the years pass, 
the book grows fatter and more fas- 
cinating. It will cause a sensation if 
sent to the mis- (Cont. on page 28) 








At St.Anthonv'’s Feet 





When we reach this point in the life 
of Anthony we run into a stone wall 
of silence. Evidently the people of his 
time didn’t go in for biography in a 
big way. And despite the fact that he 
is one of the most remarkable figures 
of his:time the information, about him 
is very scant. There is, however, one 
encounter with a tyrant that is known 
and it shows the stuff of which St. 
Anthony was made. He was afraid of 
no one. 

History tells us that there were two 
warring factions in Italy in the Middle 
Ages, the Guelphs and the Ghibellines. 
An unscrupulous leader named Ezze- 
lino made himself the head of the Ghi- 
bellines and surrounded himself with 
a bodyguard of cutthroats all as sav- 
age as himself. He ruled the roost for 
forty years, terrorizing the people and 
defying the anathemas of the Popes. 
To show how bad he was it is re- 
corded that in one day he put to 
death 12,000 citizens of the City of 
Padua. St. Anthony knew all this, of 
course, but insisted on seeing the ty- 
rant just the same and telling him off. 

He went to Ezzelino’s palace and 
obtained an audience with him. With- 
out the least fear or hesitation he re- 
buked the tyrant and reminded him 
that his sins were crying to heaven 
for vengeance and that his innumer- 
able victims were witnesses before 
God of all his crimes. At a word from 
Ezzelino the guards would have torn 
Anthony limb from limb, but to their 
amazement their leader came down 
from his throne and putting a rope 
around his neck for a halter he pros- 
trated himself at the feet of St. An- 
thony and pleaded with him to implore 
God for mercy for his sins. 

After St. Anthony departed Ezzelino 
said to his soldiers: “Don’t be sur- 
prised at my sudden change. I will 
tell the truth. While Anthony was 
reproaching me I saw in his counten- 
ance a divine splendor, and I was so 
terrified that if I dared to take ven- 


geance, I believe that I would have 
been suddenly carried off by demons 
and cast into hell.” 

Later on Ezzelino tested Saint An- 
thony to see if he were genuine by 
sending him a costly gift with instruc- 
tions to his soldiers to kill the saint if 
he accepted it. St. Anthony refused 
the gift and sent word back to Ezzel- 
ino that he ought to restore all his ill 
gotten goods to their rightful owners. 
When the 
their chief he said: “Leave him alone. 
He is truly a iman of God. I don't care 


soldiers reported this to 


what he says about me.” 

It is impossible to count the number 
of miracles that took place during St. 
Anthony’s life time, to say nothing of 
those that have followed down through 
the centuries. He healed the sick, 
brought hardened sinners to repent- 
ance and raised the dead to life. At 
one time while he was preaching in 
a church a dead man was carried in 
on the shoulders of his relatives and 
friends. St. Anthony from the pulpit 
stretched out his hands and said: “In 
the name of Christ I say unto you, 
young man, arise!” Immediately the 
youth arose from the dead and _ re- 
joined his loved ones full of joy 

St. Anthony is usually pictured with 
the Christ Child in his arms. While 
praying one night as a guest of a 
friend, his host saw a light co.ning 
from his room and heard voices. He 
did not know what to make of it be- 
cause St. Anthony was supposed to be 
alone. So he peered into the room 
through a crevice to see what was 
going on. 

St. Anthony knelt at a table where 
a large volume lay open. On the vol 
ume stood a Child beautiful beyond 
description, from whose body was 
diffused a bright light. The Child, 
Who was the Christ Child, was whis- 
uering a message into the ear of the 
Saint. This apparition seems to be 
quite authentic and it universally ac- 
cepted as genuine. 

Our Divine Lord and His Blessed 
Mother were to Saint Anthony inti- 
mate Friends with Whom he con- 
versed constantly. The Mysteries of 
Our Lord’s Incarnation and His Sacred 
Infancy had a very strong attraction 
for Anthony, and as a result the 
Child Jesus favored him in exception- 
al ways. That is why Saint Anthony is 
so often represented with the Christ 
Child in his arms. (To Be Continued} 
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CALENDAR IN THE KITCHEN 


From page 27 ) sions, or to a children’s 


hospital, but the family is likely to 
want to keep it, as a tradition to be 
handed down to children and grand- 
children. If you have a_ calendar, 
you're bound to enjoy whatever you 
do with it. Only, don’t ever throw it 
away! Tt 





MY NEW ASSIGNMENT 

From page 17) after a White girl. I 
saw one of the leading citizens the 
day I heard of the plotting. The next 
day at six o'clock in the morning, he 
sent two trucks and four colored men 
to move me out. I put the furniture in 
a shack on Harvey Street, where my 
house-boy lived. I moved to the Cas- 
well Hotel, where I stayed until the 
new rectory was built the following 
winter,” 

‘I certainly was in a sad _ plight 
when I moved to the hotel. It was 
noisy, not too clean, and large coaches 
were everywhere. The food was 
abominable. I was more handicapped 
than ever in my work, but, thank God, 
I still had the library and playroom 
where I could see the Colored peo- 
ple. After I moved from the house, I 
said Mass in the loft over the grocery 
store every day. It was suffocating in 
summer, and bitter cold in winter. I 
could not reserve the Blessed Sacra- 
ment there, and not having the Di- 
vine Presence was a great trial.” 

This history left by Father David 
has the makings of a best seller. Truly 
we can say that the foundations of 
this mission were laid in blood, sweat 
and tears. I reap today the harvest 
that other priests sowed. Now there is 
a beautiful Church and Rectory built 
by Father David. There is also a 
large convent which is the result of 
the labors of Father David and Fa- 
ther Sebastian. 

This brings me to the purpose of 
this article. It was Father David's plan 
to build a school here for Colored 
children as a memorial to our be- 
loved Founder, Father Paul. When 
the convent was half finished, Father 
David’s health broke, and he had to 
return to Graymoor. Father Sebastian 
finished the convent which today is 
used as a combination school and 
convent—a make-shift for a school to 
say the least. The sisters are greatly 
handicapped and inconvenienced, for 
what was intended to be their chapel, 
common room, porch and dining room 
are being used as classrooms. There 
are over 100 children crowded into 
these four rooms. Unless I am able to 
build a school for them by next Sep- 
tember, the children in the upper 
grades will have to go to the public 
schools. This would be a_ tragedy 
since they are at that impressionable 


age when a Catholic education is most 
valuable. If I could put up four class 
rooms by September, the trying situa 
tion I am faced with would be solved 
Will you help me to erect this school 
in memory of Father Paul for poor 
Colored Children? Any offering will 
be welcome. And if vou should hav« 
any second-hand clothing for ou 
rummage sale, it would come as a 
great blessing. We shall ask God to 
reward your charity as only He can 
“Pressed down and flowing over.” 
THE ADDRESS: 
Father Bernadine, S.A. 
Kinston, North Carolina 





THE MAN WHO ATE THE SIGN 
(From page 19) contain something 
terribly familiar: something like what 
each of us sees in part when we look 
into a mirror. 

That man was a lot like all the 
others in that train. The only real 
difference was that he had gone too 
far in his pursuit of symbols and 
something had snapped. He was no 
longer able to distinguish between 
the representation and the real thing. 
The temptation of the picture, the 
symbol, which the advertiser had 
calculated to incline men’s minds to 
the real product had been an aval- 
anche too great for him to withstand. 
Somewhere deep in dim, unhappy 
shadowland of this one man’s mind, 
fantasy had blended with reality and 
he became incapable of drawing the 
line between misty illusion and con- 
crete fact. His actions seemed silly 
to the others, especially to the lady 
in the mink coat and the girl with 
the orchid. 

And that’s all there was to it. 

But don’t forget what he did 
Glance around you. Take a careful 
look at the things you desire most 
and ask yourselves why you desire 
them. Are they valuable as a turkey 
is valuable for its taste? or a rose for 
its odor? or a piece of bread? Are 
they valued for themselves as they 
come straight and clean from the 
hand of God? Or do you disregard 
the real things and admire only the 
commodity value of the symbol? Do 
you live in a turbulent land of price- 
tags and the reciprocal morass called 
“what-will-our-friends say?” 

Think about it. A mind full of real 
things is calm as sunlight and warm 
grass; undeceived and undeceivable: 
satisfied with the things of God’s cre- 
ation and at peace. 

The mind from which real things 
have been excluded is harassed and 
confused, prey to commercial temp- 
tations, lost in the crazy chaos of its 
own dissatisfaction; forever consumed 
by induced hungers and synthetic 
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appetites that only grow and can 
never be satisfied. 

Think a long time, then make your 
choice. And remember there isn’t any 
nourishment in a mouthful of card- 
board turkey 





MR. OUTDOORS 

From page 20) marsh on it) it is 
very easy to trap skunk (if your 
mothers will let you,) weasel, red 
squirrel and muskrats. All of these can 
be taken in No. 1 traps. The traps 
do not need to be deodorized—the 
animals in question do not care about 
human or any other scent. Skunks are 
best caught near their dens—which 
are usually on southern slopes. For 
weasels, pick a culvert, strawpile, 
slough or ravine where their tracks 
are numerous; set and fasten a trap; 
throw a chunk of rabbit meat—the 
more blood you sprinkle around the 
better—behind the trap, where the 
weasel must pass over it to get to 
the bait, and you'll get him within a 
week. For muskrats, trap them in their 
push-ups (if it is legal to do so) or 
when the ice melts. A trap set on a 
floating plank will always get rats. 
Likewise, traps on the bank, along- 
side piles of fresh green grasses, etc., 
which they are chewing, will get 
them. No special bait is necessary. 


BET-YOU-DIDN’'T-KNOW DEPT.: Since 
a guy called Eugene Schieffelin de- 
cided to bring into North America all 
the birds mentioned in the works of 
William Shakespeare (in addition to 
bringing over nightingales and sky- 
larks, he also introduced English spar- 
rows and starlings) both Washington 
and Ottawa have been wary of per- 
mitting any other unauthorized in- 
troductions. Anyone guilty of smug- 
gling in giant African snails, for in- 
stance, can, under a new act of Con- 
gress, be fined $500 and receive a 
vear in jail. The G.A.S. eats a full 
head of lettuce at a feeding and is 
almost out of control in certain parts 
of the Far East. 

Among other unauthorized immi- 
grants to this continent are giant arc- 
tic hares found in eastern Canda— 
and a ten-foot boa constrictor, re- 
cently caught in the Florida ever- 
glades—thought to be only one de- 
scendant of a 30-foot boa that es- 
caped from a circus train in 1897! tf 
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An Unquestionable Priesthood 
HEN Father Paul 


The great stumbling-block to Father Paul’s made his submission to Catholic authority, he realized that 
he would enter the Church without ecclesiastical rank of 
conversion was the fact that he considered him- any kind. After his conversion the once prominent Epis¢ 


pal minister became a Catholic layman. His vows taken as 
an Anglican Religious had no legal binding or recognition 
in the Catholic Church. Before he could attain the status 
of a Religious in the Church he would have to pronounc 


self a validly ordained priest as an Anglican 


minister. After accepting the fact that his them again—this time by authorization of and into the 
hands of the Archbishop of New York, or one delegated 
“orders” were invalid, he entered the Catholic by him. However he continued to wear the religious 


habit. In the meantime, Fr. Paschal Robinson, O.F.M. 

graciously remained at Graymoor, and acted as the un 

official Chaplain of the Society until such time as the 

Archbishop would appoint one. 

a true priest forever He offered Holy Mass each day at Graymoor and at 
tended to the spiritual needs of the community. Th: 


pastor of the Catholic Church at Cold Spring, a few miles 


Church and studied to become, as he did 


Father Paul of Graymoor is published by Macmillan Company, New York. $4.00. Copyright 1951 by Friars of the - _ 
Atonement, Inc. All rights reserved—no part of this book may be reproduced without permission from the publishe- Che Lamp =9 





away, in whose parish the Graymoor community was sit- 
uated, also helped whenever he could. The problem of 
obtaining the services of a permanent chaplain was a 
paintul problem for the Society of the Atonement after 
they entered the Catholic Church. Archbishop Farley as- 
signed one priest after another, but often the choice of 
a chaplain proved most unhappy. The reluctance of these 
priests to stay at Graymoor is understandable. Life for 
them at Graymoor was lonely, and these priests, for the 
most part, were secular priests unaccustomed to loneli 
ness and poor food. So it was no easy task that the Arch 
bishop gave when he assigned one of his priests as Gray 
moors chaplain. They could not even look forward to the 
comforts and conveniences of the most modest 
rectory. Eventually it became a matter of sending any- 
one who could be prevailed upon to go. More than once 
a priest came as chaplain who was totally unsympathetic 
to the community. This sort of thing caused the members 
ot the Society added grief at a time when, being new in 
the Church, they needed and expected guidance and 
understanding. There were periods of three or four days 
when they were deprived of the consolation of Mass and 
Holy Communion. 

It is heart-rending to read the record of these early 
days in Mother Lurana’s diary. Time and again she wrote 
to the Archbishop telling him that they were without a 
chaplain. The first one sent to them was an old priest 
who stayed one day and then left, saying that he had 
some business to attend to in New York. A few days 
later he sent a note saying that he could not stand the 
life at Graymoor, that the loneliness of the wilderness 
filled him with terrified homesickness, that he had no 
vocation to be a hermit, and that he feared the cold of 
the coming winter. 

The next one was an Italian priest. The letter from the 
Archbishop's secretary informed Graymoor that he spoke 
English “pretty well.” He stayed a week and then de- 
parted with the excuse that his rheumatism would not 
permit him to walk from the Friary on the top of the 
Mount to the Convent in the valley each morning for 
Mass. His successor was another Italian priest who re 
mained two weeks. Then, while on a visit to Mt. Vernon, 
he fell off a trolley car and was injured. In her diary 
Mother Lurana wrote: “The poor Archbishop, he must 
think Graymoor a howling wilderness where no living 
priest can exist.” And so the chaplains came and went. 
The problem was never completely solved until the So- 
ciety of the Atonement had its own priests to take care 
of the community’s spiritual needs. 

On November 10, 1909, Archbishop Farley paid a visit 
to Graymoor. Among others, the matter of a chaplain was 
to be discussed. He arrived in the morning and after in- 
specting the Friary and the Convent, he confirmed the 
members of the Society. There were 13 confirmed that 
day—two. friars, five nuns and six lay associates. Fr. Pas- 
chal Robinson, O.F.M., representing. his, Provincial, re- 
ceived them into. the Third: Order(st Saint Francis. 

That ‘afternoon’ Father? Pail and. Mother. Lurana spent 
hours in conference with the Archbishop: They saw him 
for the first time ds’ he really was—affectionate, charming, 
patient, and intensely interested in their many problems. 
The many details which had to be settled before any- 
thing like a regular monastic routine could be put into 
effect at Graymoor were discussed. The Archbishop ad- 
vised them to proceed cautiously in the management of 
the affairs of the Society of the Atonement. Knowing how 
unfamiliar they were with the canonical procedure of the 
Catholic Church, he counseled them to turn to him for 
direction rather than risk making a mistake that might 
hold back the progress of the Society for years. 

The important matter of Father Paul’s training for the 


ordinary 
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priesthood was also settled. Point by point the Archbishop 
went through the business at hand patiently. Father Paul 
and Mother Lurana never forgot the kindness of Arch- 
bishop Farley that day. At the close of the conference 


he told Father Paul that it was his wish to see THe Lamp 
continue its crusade for Unity. To make sure that lack of 
funds would not prevent its publication, he left a gen- 
erous donation. Mother Lurana also received a substan- 
tial donation to see the Sisters through any emergency 
that might arise. 

In a few days the Rector of St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Yonkers, New York, announced to the Seminarians that 
Archbishop Farley was sending the convert-founder of 
Graymoor to make his theological studies with them, be- 
fore ordaining him to the priesthood. The news was re- 
ceived with joy by the students for he was by no means 
unknown Even he and 
his Episcopal monastery on the Hudson were~often the 
topic of conversation. When the news of his submission to 
the Church became known they surmised that the Arch- 
bishop would eventually ordain him as a Catholic priest. 

The arrangements made by the Archbishop were that 
he was to spend four days each week at the Seminary 
and the other three days at Graymoor. It would give Fa- 
ther Paul from Thursday evening until Sunday afternoon 
to take care of matters which had to be taken care of at 
Graymoor. In addition to his regular classes, he was given 
the personal assistance of one of the seminary instructors 
for after-class work. With this arrangement Archbishop 
Farley hoped to be able to ordain Father Paul as soon 
as it was possible to do so, without his having to stay at 
the seminary for the full four-years course of theology. 

So, on the Sunday following the Archbishop’s visit, Fa- 
ther Paul left Graymoor for Yonkers. He was dressed in a 
second-hand suit of clothes which Archbishop Farley 
gave to him in his need. From that day he traveled in 
the dress of a Catholic clergyman prescribed by the 
ecclesiastical laws of the Catholic Church in the United 
States. Until the day of his death the clothes he wore 
were of the poorest—purchased from the push-cart deal- 
ers on upper Park Avenue in New York City by the 
Sisters. The day he left Graymoor for the seminary, 
Mother Lurana wrote in her diary: “It was dreadful to 
see him out of the dear brown habit. One of the Sisters 
cried.” 

“Brother” Paul, as the Archbishop instructed he should 
be addressed, was well received by the professors and 
students at St. Joseph’s Seminary. Despite his advanced 
age, he immediately adjusted himself to the daily routine 
of the seminary. During the course of his studies at St. 
Joseph’s he was never obliged to take a written exam- 
ination; and at no time was he called upon to speak in 
class. The only occasion on which he was subjected to a 
test was an oral examination at the completion of the 
term. 

The students themselves regarded him almost with 
veneration. His fame awed them, and the stories of his 
ascetical life had deeply impressed them. Many of these 
students are pastors and prelates in the New York arch- 
diocese today. The author has spoken to several of them 
during the writing of this biography, and they have been 
helpful in throwing more light on that period of his life. 
While he associated more with the professors—since he 
was so much older than the students—he, nevertheless, 
enjoyed recreating with the students. They remembered 
him specially for his great devotion to the Holy Eu- 
charist. While walking on the grounds he never passed 
by the chapel without kneeling down to offer a prayer. 
Many times they saw him there praying with outstretched 
arms. He had a genius for making friends, and rarely was 
he seen on the campus, either between classes or during 
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recreation, when he was not surrounded by a group of 
students. The students often bought his railroad ticket to 
Garrison, since he carried no money on his person. Al- 
ways he volunteered to reimburse them in postage stamps, 
but of course these were never accepted by the students 
of St. Josephs. 

The weeks passed into months and Father Paul ad 
hered to his weekly schedule of four days at the seminary 
and three days at Graymoor, with clocklike regularity. 
Invariably a heavy correspondence awaited him when he 
returned to the Friary each Thursday. THe Lamp 
had to be edited; and it was published month after month 
without fail. These activities were interesting and stimu 
lating, but the legal dispute over the Sisters’ property 
in which he had to deal with lawyers and Episcopalian 
Trustees, drained his physical strength. 
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While the property of the Friars was in no danger since 
Father Paul posssessed a clear deed to it, he was gravely 
concerned about the welfare of the Sisters. He felt per 
sonally responsible for them and whatever affected them 
was of vital concern to him. It was for this reason that he 
undertook to handle the details of this distasteful business 
for them. From one law office to another he went, con- 
suming precious time and energy that could have been 
used more profitably in other matters. He particularly 
dreaded the task because of the possible psychological 
reaction it might produce in the minds of his former 
Episcopalian co-religionists, whom he had no desire to 
offend. He was the soul of charity and patience in his 
dealings with lawyers and the Episcopalian Trustees of St. 
John’s; for, under no circumstances, would he allow his 
effective work for the Reunion of Christendom to be de- 
stroyed. 

Throughout his whole life Father Paul was loved for 
his transparent zeal and charity. The theme of every ser- 
mon he gave and every article he wrote on Unity was 
that Charity is the foundationstone of a Reunited Chris- 
tendom. As an Anglican, Father Paul corresponded with 
Father Robert Hugh Benson after his conversion to the 
Catholic Church. Father Paul was edified by the charity 
and courtesy which Father Benson—whose own father at 
one time was Archbishop of Canterbury—showed to his 
former associates in the Church of England. After Father 
Paul's conversion he, too, extended the same charity and 
courtesy to his former friends. In pleading for under- 
standing, in the pages of THe Lamp, he quoted Father 
Benson, who in a lecture before the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety of Liverpool, in October 1907, stated: 

At that time I believed that we had the true priest- 
hood, and we practiced Catholic doctrine. We had what 
we believed to be the Mass, we observed silence during 
the greater part of the day, we wore a certain kind of 
habit with a girdle, and some wore a biretta. We used 
the Anglican Book of Common Prayer, supplementing it 
with a great part of the Catholic Breviary and I for months 
—I might say years—before I became a Catholic, recited 
my Rosary every day. We taught the doctrine of Con- 
fession, and I can tell you that at the conclusion of the 
missions which I conducted as part of my public work I 
used to hear far more confessions than I have heard as 
a Catholic priest. People came perfectly naturally to con- 
fession, and I thank God that I am able to say with cer- 
tainty that most of them made true acts of contrition. I 
cannot bear those people who say that the Anglican 
Church is a mockery. It is not true, and to call it a 
mockery is almost as much as to say that its clergy were 
playing a hypocritical part. We were not. We believed 
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that we were true priests, and I may say that we kept 
the seal of confession exactly as it is kept by Catholic 
priests. On practically every point except the supremacy 
of the Pope we believed the teaching of the Catholic 
Church, taught most of her doctrines, as thousands of 
Anglican clergy are doing today, and it is this High Church 
teaching that is building the bridge over which Anglicans 
will come into the true fold. 

Father Paul was one in mind and heart with Father 
Benson, which explains the keen suffering he endured 
during the Graymoor property controversy as he 
to combat bitterness with love. 
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Every moment he could spare during the week ends 
at Graymoor he gave to the formation of the Rule and 
Constitution of the Franciscan Friars of the Atonement. 
He knew that until these were drawn up to the satisfac 
tion of the ecclesiastical authorities there was little pos- 
sibility of the Society’s being approved. Fr. Paschal Rob- 
inson, O.F.M., and Fr. Edward Blecke, O.F.M., assisted 
the Graymoor community. These priests assumed most of 
the work. Their knowledge of Canon Law and their rich 
experience, which they placed completely at the service 
of Father Paul, saved him many hours of labor. To these 
two devoted friends, as well as to Fr. Stanislaus Woy- 
wod, O.F.M., another outstanding scholar and Canonist 
who at a later date rendered the same invaluable service 
to the community, the Society of the Atonement owes a 
great debt of gratitude. 

As the seminary term drew to a close in the spring of 
1910, Father Paul was informed by the rector that he 
would be promoted to the sub-deaconate and the deacon 
ate. He also advised him not to entertain any hopes of 
being ordained to the priesthood that year. The rector 
told Father Paul that Archbishop Farley considered it in- 
advisable to advance him to the priesthood until he had 
at least another year of theology. 

Father Paul resigned himself to the Archbishop’s de- 
cision. The same unhappy conditions in regard to a per- 
manent chaplain still prevailed at Graymoor, so the news 
came as a disappointment to the Sisters. They immedi- 
ately began a Novena to Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
to obtain the favor of an early ordination for Father Paul. 
Under date of June 8th, 1910, Mother Lurana wrote in 
her diary: 

A letter from Father Paul tells us the wonderful news 
that Archbishop Farley will ordain him on June 16th, in 
the Seminary chapel. ... Wonderful to relate, the 16th is 
the Feast of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, she to whom 
we have prayed for this intention. 

When the great day of his ordination arrived there 
were just a few of Father Paul’s intimate friends present 
for the ceremony. Mother Lurana and Sister Amelia went 
down from Graymoor. Father Paschal Robinson was pres- 
ent, as he was for so many other notable occasions in the 
early days of the Society. Fr. Solanus, O.F.M. Cap., from 
the Capuchin monastery in Yonkers, was also present. He 
had already been invited to preach the sermon at Father 
Paul's first Solemn Mass. That day Mother Lurana record- 
ed the event in these words: 

1 cannot describe the wonderful ceremony any more 
than I can describe the dignity of our Father, nor the 
look upon his face. A true son of St. Francis in his gray- 
brown habit and white vestments and white linen alb, 
embroidered in blue with Our Lady’s monogram and lilies. 
Ah, now, no one can question his priesthood, a priest 
forever, forever! 
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To increase the number of Mis- 
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BURSES 


Next to having a son or a brother in the 

Priesthood, there is no greater privilege 

a Catholic can enjoy than the knowledge 

that he has aided a worthy young man to 

reach the Altar of God. This you can do 

by contributing to any of the Burses list- 

ed below. During October St. Joseph's 

Burse was increased by only Seven Dollars. Will you help to complete it? And 
during this month of the Holy Souls you can do a good work in their name by 
helping to complete the Burse named in their honor. 
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Saint Matthias: iia 1,978.39 aints: 256.87 
O.L. of Lourdes: coins 1,917.3 ».L., N.Y., $1; J. Family, Pa., $1; Mrs. J.A 
Father Paul S.A.: ae »726.06 
Miss K. McD., Wash. D.C., $5 
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Mrs. L.C., N.Y., $5; Miss D.B., N.Y., Saint Mary Magdaline: 
Miss S.W., N.Y., $1; Mr. & Mrs. A.M., N.Y. Sacred Head: 
$1; L.E., N.Y. $1; A.M., N.Y., $1. Saint Gerard Majella: 
O.L. 0o/t Miraculeous Medal: 134, O.L. o/t Rosary: 
Hope: 22.05 Mrs, F. M.. Pa., ; Mrs. W.P.C., Mich., $ 
Saint Jude: ‘ Brother Anthony S.A.: 
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